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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>_—_ 


HE Austrian Note to the Turkish Government; submitted by 
Count Andrassy to the Five Powers and Italy, was considered 
at the Cabinet Council of Tuesday. It was decided to adhere to the 
Note in principle, and a communication to that effect was made 
to the principal London journals. Some considerable reserves 
accompany the adhesion, but they are pronounced in St. Peters- 
burg to be of little immediate importance. We have explained 
elsewhere the great anxiety felt on the Continent as to the line this 
country would adopt, an anxiety now directed to the action of the 
Porte. Itis not certain yet that the Sultan will agree to accept the 
Note, his advisers believing that the Powers are not united, while 
nothing is known of the disposition of the insurgents in the 
Herzegovina. They have recently gained an important success, 
their leader, Peko, having defeated some Turkish regulars, the 
Turkish troops are demoralised by cold and hunger, and there 
are reports of coming disturbances in Albania, Thessaly, and 
Crete. Should the Porte resist, or the insurgents refuse sub- 
mission, the provinces will, there is scarcely a doubt, be occupied 
by Austrian troops. 


The 36,000 Communes of France have this week elected the 
Delegates who, with the members of the Councils-General, will, 
on 30th January, elect the 225 remaining Senators. From the 
returns which have reached the Home Office, the Government 
calculate on a great majority of Conservatives, but the Moniteur, 
a Ministerial journal, though not an official one, says only 33 
Departments are decidedly Conservative, 17 doubtful, 16 Repub- 
lican, and 6 Bonapartist. Calculation by departments is mis- 
leading, as some departments send more members than others ; 
and calculations before the 30th are useless, as all sorts of alliances 
will be made. At present, though the Government is jubi- 
lant, the Republicans believe that they have secured a majority. 
M. Buffet must obtain 133 Senators against 89 to give him a 
majority of two, he having only 18 Life Senators against 57 
Republicans. If he has 133 elected votes, he will have 151 in the 
Senate against 149. 


So confident is M. Buffet of success, that he has adopted quite 
a new and defiant tone to the Permanent Committee. They met 
on Thursday, and proceeded to question the Premier upon a 
Circular he had sent into Savoy, upon an order allowing papers 
te be prohibited from sale in the streets, and upon the decree 
forbidding M. Gambetta to make a speech at Marseilles. M. 
Buffet asserted that his order about the Press was legal under the 
law of colportage—a statement strenuously denied—but blankly 
refused to answer any questions as to his electoral acts. The 
Committee, he said, had no right to interpellate him, and he 
should explain only to the new Assembly, or the present one, if 
called together. He was asked whether the Senatorial electors 
would meet in the Prefectures, where they would be under 
restraint, and replied that he should be guided by his informa- 
tion; refused to pledge himself to grant “ electoral facilities” in 
cities under a state of siege, and in fact, conducted himself as 
if already secure of impunity from censure. His attitude has 








part, hopes to meet, if the Senate is properly Conservative, by a 
counter-menace of dissolution. 


A meeting was held at Manchester on Thursday in which the 
‘“‘amended” Fugitive Slave Circular was considered, and very 
warmly condemned by a vast majority of the meeting. Mr. 
Howarth, a barrister, ina speech made in favour of an amendment 
to this condemnatory resolution, maintained that one of our ships- 


8 | of-war in a foreign port is not by international law a part of the 


Queen’s territory, but is required to respect the law of the country 
in whose waters she is. And he illustrated by saying that we 
should never have allowed a Southern ship-of-war to come and 
anchor in the Thames and recruit sailors for the South,—i.e., to 
break the Foreign Enlistment Act, with impunity. No doubt we 
should not. We should have ordered any ship out of our waters 
at once which broke our municipal laws in that way; but we 
should not have attempted to exercise a jurisdiction in 
that ship while remaining in our waters, without going to war. 
No one doubts that an English ship-of-war sheltering fugitive 
slaves,—or fugitive rebels,—in a foreign port might at any 
time be ordered away, and driven away, if necessary, by a war- 
like demonstration. But that is not saying that, without such an 
act of war, any State would, by the comity of nations, have the 
right to seize a citizen or slave under a foreign flag. Mr. Howarth 
seems to us to confound two entirely different positions. 


If the Government do not introduce a Burials’ Bill after all, it 
may still be true that coming events cast their shadows before 
them, but certainly not that advancing shadows, however osten- 
tatiously visible, and however unmistakable they may be in outline, 
are necessarily any sure pledges of the events they prefigure. All the 
world, from Bishops downwards, have been discussing the Burials 
Bill all the vacation, and the discussion was never hotter than just 
at present, but there is as yet no official or officious assurance of 
the Bill. The Bishops, for the most part, act according to their 
wont, and hedge. They say that if there be any grievance, it ought 
to be remedied ; that, for their parts, they are not clear that there 
is any grievance, but that if there be, something should be done, 
—they give out, in short, the kind of oracle which influences no- 
body, and rather discredits themselves. Of this type was the Bishop 
of Carlisle’s noble dictum :—‘‘ The ground which I think ought 
to be taken with regard to the present law is this,—tell us who 
are in possession of the ground, what you propose in the way of 
change, and we will tell you whether we can accept it,”—which 
is, we take it, a pompous way of evading the question. How 
seldom now are Bishops leaders; they seem to think themselves 
overseers in this sense, that it is their duty to overlook, not to 
oversee, the struggles which go on before their eyes, and to avoid 
taking a side. 





Archbishop Tait, however, is not a Bishop of this class. At 
the Diocesan Conference held on Tuesday at Canterbury, he 
objected to the notion of imposing rates in order to furnish the 
Dissenters with fresh burial-grounds. The cry of ‘‘ No surrender !” 
had generally ended in a complete surrender. He was very anxious 
to give the fullest consideration to the Dissenters’ views. He 
did not believe that if the Dissenters got into the Churchyard 
they would get into the Church, for means might be taken to 
prevent that. In Russia and Austria, Protestant ministers might 
perform the services in the State burial-grounds, and it would never 
do to refuse a measure of liberty which Russia and Austria did 
not fear to grant. But the Archbishop convinced neither the 
pertinacious clergy nor the plusquam clerical laity of the Con- 
ference. Mr. Beresford Hope blurted out the remark that ‘‘ the 
real difficulty was not about the service, but about the man who 
was to read it in the churchyard.” In other words, it was the 
schismatic ministers, not the sin of schism, that they wanted to 
keep at arm’s-length, and the resolution carried was in favour of 
permitting serviceless burials of Dissenters in churchyards, and of 





greatly irritated the Liberals, who threaten, when the Assembly 





increasing the number of cemeteries where they might have their 
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own services, In other words, ‘‘ No surrender!” carried the day, 
in spite of the Archbishop, in spite of prudence, in spite of 
Christianity. When the national clergy are asked to go a mile 
with the Dissenters, instead of going twain with them, they go 
twain in a direction at right angles to their's. 


Mr. Goschen, in a speech at a dinner given to the Commissioners 
of Sewers on Tuesday, at the Albion Tavern, deprecated the 
policy of treating the strength of the Army as a party question. 
He was a party man, but he would not treat either foreign 
affairs or the condition of the Army or Navy as a party question. 
The Army would occupy a good deal of the attention of the 
House of Commons, and he maintained that if the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and those who agreed with him believed their own state- 
ments, which he did not doubt, they should bring forward their 
proposals in Parliament. He believed that an emergency had 
arisen, but that all parties would know how to deal with it, and 
that there would be no reason to doubt the spirit of the 
British people. There never is any reason to doubt it, if only the 
political leaders will speak out. The difficulty is, that they all go 
about muttering that recruiting is in a bad way, and more money 
must be spent, but never tell us distinctly where the failure is, or 
how much is required for extra wages, or why there can be no 
reductions in other portions of the great machine. The day has 
come, as Mr. Goschen says, for definite proposals. 


Mr, A. Egerton, Secretary to the Admiralty, made a speech at 
the annual soirée of the Conservative Club at Heywood on 
Thursday, in which he spoke of the Slave Circulars. He thought 
the first a ‘‘ mistake,” but the Admiralty was not so much 
answerable for itas the India and Foreign Offices. The First 
Lord was, he believed, away at the time. The Circular had 
since been revised, and submitted to some of the highest legal 
authorities, but as to the necessity for issuing it he would say 
nothing. There might be complications between India and 
nations on her confines, and even with other nations nearer home. 
It was confidently stated, we see, at Manchester, that the original 
mover in the matter was Lord Northbrook, who wanted to ter- 
minate some difficulties in the Persian Gulf. 


Sir John Lubbock, who is the model of a moderate Liberal, 
made a good speech to his constituents at Maidstone on Wednes- 
day, condemning the first Fugitive Slave Circular in the strongest 


Act of 1875, which fixes a date for the resumption of 
specie payments. It was unwise, he thought, to tie down 
the Treasury in that way. The object of the proposal was not, 
in all probability, to repeal the Act, as everybody knew the Senate 
would not consent to it, but to test the strength of the feeling 
for paper currency under very favourable circumstances. The 
Democrats could announce their views without carrying them 
into immediate effect. The hard-money Democrats united 
themselves, however, to the Republicans, and the proposal was 
defeated by 158 to 112, only twenty-three Members of the House 
abstaining from the vote. This division seems to show that the 
recent agitation throughout the States against inflation has fairly 
cowed its friends, and that even if the Democrats obtained power, 
they would be unable to tamper with the currency. If so, 
President Grant is in the right, and the “‘ rag baby” is really dead. 





The merchants of Odessa are in fear of a great diminution in: 
their corn trade. They say that America is beating them in the 
English market, and their supply of wheat to England is gradu- 
ally sinking—the reduction in 1875 having been ten per cent.—and 
still going on, while the American sale has risen from £15,200,000- 
in 1871 to £29,000,000 in 1874. The difference between the two 
exporting countries is most serious, as the value of corn ex- 
ported from Russia is equal to the value of all her other exports, 
andthe Russian failure is attributed partly to the want of means 
of communication, which are incessantly improved in America, 
and partly to the Russian system of allowing the communes to 
hold land, instead of individuals. This, it is said, destroys in- 
dustry, as the lazier members of the commune live upon their 
neighbours. As the communes always held land in common, the 
root of the mischief is probably the want of roads, but it may 
be aggravated by the state of the paper currency which begins 
to fluctuate till bargaining to a profit is very nearly impossible, 
This currency is a standing difficulty of the Russian Government, 
and will have one day to be dealt with very sharply. 





A case decided in the High Court on Saturday has called atten- 
tion to the extreme harshness with which the Stamp Acts some- 
times work. Messrs. Sassoon insured some opium for any Chinese 
port north of Hong Kong for £30,000. Half the opium was lost, 
and the underwriters, Mr. Harris and others, resisted payment, 
partly on the ground that the plaintiffs had misdescribed the 
voyage, and partly because the stamp on the policy was invalid. 
The amount of duty ought to have been for £7 15s., and was for 





language, declaring the second to be still in need of amendment, 
and pointing out that the strong competition amongst modern 
nations renders the steady improvement of our education policy a 
matter of the first necessity. Of Home-rule in Ireland he spoke as 
of a policy bringing upon both countries more than the evils of 
absolute separation, and he said that he would greatly prefer to see 
Treland altogether independent, than give an occasion for perpetual 
bickering between the two countries. Of the Suez-Canal policy 
he spoke without enthusiasm, but with caution and candour. 
‘If the Government had done its best to help the Khedive in a 
time of difficulty, and by so assisting a friendly State, to secure 
our route to India, the English nation would not lock too narrowly 
into the price that had been paid.” Sir John Lubbock is sobriety 
itself. 


The Democratic majority in the American House of Represen- 
tatives have begun their work of reducing expenditure. They 
have appointed a Committee, which has decided to reduce the 
Foreign-Office expenditure by £60,000 a year. The Ministers to 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Russia are each to have | 
£2,800, General Schenck, however, getting an additional £500 a 
year for an amanuensis. The Ministers to second-class Powers | 
are,to have only £1,300, and the Minister in Liberia £800. The 
Secretaries of Legation, who, under the American system, do | 
most of the work, are to draw only £525 in the four great States, 
and in others £360, while all Consuls’ salaries are to be reduced | 
ten per cent. The whole arrangement seems to be rather spiteful 
than statesmanlike, and the niggard allowances to the Secretaries | 
will be most mischievous. Fancy paying a man like Mr. B. Moran | 
£525 a year to live in London! It would have been wiser to give 
the Secretaries the Ministers’ salaries, and give the latter nothing. 
There are rich men enough willing to accept positions so pleasant 
and great, and with no interests of their own to serve. 





The same Democratic majority breaks up upon the ques- 
tion of “hard money.” ‘The Inflationists thought they had 
a majority, but resolved to proceed cautiously, and accord- 
ingly, Mr. Holman, from Indiana, moved the repeal of the 








£7 10s. The Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Blackburn, and 
Mr, Justice Lush all decided for the plaintiffs as to the voyage, 
but all gave their opinion that the claim was void on account 
of the failure to comply with the Stamp Acts. They declared 
the case discreditable to the law, and denounced the conduct of 
the underwriters in putting forward such a plea. Mr. Harris 
has explained and proved that although determined to fight the 
case, he never intended to stand by this plea if it proved success- 
ful, and he has paid the money; but the incident shows that any 
underwriter less upright could with ease cheat his customers, 
and it renders some reform in the law inevitable. There should 
be a right to amend the stamp, with a fine for negligence. 


The appeal in the case of ‘Jenkins v. Cook,”—that is, of the 
parishioner who was repelled, by the clergyman of his church, 
from Communion for holding heretical doctrine as to the Devil 
and eternal punishments,—has been going on this week, but 
is not yet decided. It seems clear that the legal question 
will turn on whether or not the rubric which directs the clergy- 
man to repel all ‘‘open and notorious” evil-livers is to be inter- 
preted by the Canon, which appears to include among such evil- 
livers ‘‘depravers of the Book of Common Prayer,” or not; 
whether, in fact, the statutable right of any Churchman to receive 
the Communion can, except in the cases mentioned in the 
rubric, be barred by the interpretation which the 27th Canon 
appears to engraft on the rubric. An attempt was also made to 
show that the clergyman having explained to his Bishop the 
course he had taken in repelling the communicant, and the Bishop 
not having censured him, no further responsibility in the matter 
was incurred by the clergyman. It is the contention of Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen for Mr. Jenkins that the only good legal 
ground for repelling a communicant is the public scandal caused 


| by admitting a “notorious evil-liver;” and that the clergyman 


would not even have the right to repel a man whom he privately 
knew to be living an evil life, so long as that evil life was not a 
matter of public comment and notoriety, so as to cause a scandal. 
The clergyman has no right to repel a moral offender for his own 
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(i.c., the offender’s) benefit. On him alone lies the responsibility 
of ‘‘eating and drinking his own damnation.” The only good 
ground for repelling him, contends Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, is the 
scandal which the reception of a “ notorious evil-liver” may 
cause to the Church. These, apparently, are the chief points on 
which the decision of the Court of Appeal must be delivered. 


A “* West-Country Gaoler” points out in Wednesday's Times 
probably by far the worst scandal in the modern English system of 
so-called justice,—or injustice,—the extraordinary delay in trying 
prisoners after they are committed for trial, and against whom, 
consequently, there is nothing but a prima facie presumption 
of guilt. ‘‘I have in my custody,” he writes, ‘‘a girl charged 
with arson. She has been in gaol, confined on the separate 
system, since August, and we do not expect our assizes till April.” 
Ought a humane man to desire that this girl should turn out 
to be innocent or guilty? If innocent, she will have been incar- 
cerated on the separate system for eight or nine months without 
deserving punishment at all. And even if guilty, she will have 
suffered almost a sufficient punishment before it was clear that 
she deserved any. Yet what must be the vices of a system 
which may make even a just man, because he is just, half hope 
that an offender is guilty rather than innocent of a crime, lest 
otherwise it should turn out that a greater injustice had been in- 
flicted by the law than any that was even charged on the accused? 
All persons committed for trial ought to be sent to the nearest 
Court where an assize is held, at least three or four times a year, 
and even that rule would admit of a frightful amount of legalised 
injustice. 


Mr. Auberon Herbert sent to the Times of Monday a striking 
and very eloquent letter on the subject of Vivisection, in which, 
though anticipating a speedy report from the Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate that subject, he insisted that it is not legis- 
lative restriction, so much as an advancing sympathy with 
the humbler fellow-creatures of man, to which we must 
trust for improved relations with them, and paid the physiolo- 
gists the compliment of saying that the reason the humani- 
tarians particularly attack anything like physiological cruelty 
is that the teachers of science are masters in Israel, from 
whom influence descends; while mere sportsmen are not likely 
to exert the influence of highexample. But the temper of modern 
science Mr. Herbert attacks, as for the moment at least irrespon- 
sible and unscrupulous. ‘In no small measure,” he says, ‘“ the 
future belongs to science, and the question which meets us is 
whether science is to exist for the world, or whether the world is 
to be counted a huge field for experiment, and men and animals 
are to exist for science.” No doubt the new school of physio- 
logy really raises this question, but Mr. Herbert hardly remembers 
how relatively small a sphere physiology fills in relation to the 
circle of the sciences, or how many scientific men there are to 
whom the lawfulness of painful experiments never suggested itself 
even as a question for consideration. Mr. Herbert is, however, 
clearly right in proposing that the public should beware of support- 
ing hospitals in which, on their academic side, any vivisection not 
rendered absolutely painless by anesthetics, is permitted. ‘‘The 
givers of endowments must be entreated to lay the foundation of 
a new teaching, in which the first consideration should be rather 
the influence on character, than the acquisition of a new fact.” 


The Magistrates of Sittingbourne, in Kent, disposed, on Monday, 
of a summons under the Cruelty to Animals Act, issued by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, against 
a publican and a veterinary surgeon, for causing to be cut and 
cutting, respectively, three cocks’ combs,—a practice which was 
represented as cruel and unnecessary and as of no sort of benefit 
to the creatures themselves. The evidence of another veterinary 
surgeon was taken to prove that several nerves were cut through 
in the process, and that the creatures suffered much pain for no 
good end; and Mr. Harrison Weir, the animal painter, gave 
it as his belief that the practice was a very painful one, 
and that, after all, it spoilt the appearance of the creatures sub- 
jected to it. The magistrates, however, dismissed the case, hold- 
ing that it was not one which came within the meaning of the 
Cruelty to Animals Act, but they granted an appeal to a higher 
Court on the point. The decision was certainly a very curious 
one, unless the magistrates held that the practice is really one in- 
tended to promote the animal’s own good. Otherwise it is quite 


clear, that whether the pain inflicted be sufficient or insufficient 
to warrant the infliction of any penalty under the Act, the Act 
certainly applies. Indeed, wherever the Act has been applied, 
it has been to punish the infliction of suffering on animals for 
an inadequate or trivialend. If the bantam-cocks were iil-iveated 
at all, it is quite certain that their ill-treatment was punishable by 
Martin’s Act. 


Is it really true that the Government intend to impose the tax 
for male servants on all who employ small boys for half-an-hour 
or an hour in the morning to clean shoes and knives? The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue say so on the tax-papers, 
and have raised a very natural and just discontent by saying 
so. Nothing can be more monstrous. It is most unjust, both to 
the taxpayers and to the boys in question ;—to the taxpayers, for 
the help of such boys is constantly the resource of very poor persons, 
who keep only one maid-of-all-work, or even none at all, and 
who are compelled to get a little aid from outside for the laborious 
muscular effort of knife and boot-cleaning ; and tothe boys, be- 
cause it will cut off one of the few resources left to children, 
during the time they are compelled to attend school, for helping 
their parents. Clearly, the tax on male servants, like all the other 
assessed taxes, was meant to be paid by the prosperous. This tax 
would often be paid by the neediest of the needy. 





It is announced in the Cape mails of 26th December that Lord 
Carnarvon’s despatch announcing that the Conference would be held 
in London has been published. The Colonial Secretary believes that 
delegates in immediate communication with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will be able to decide many questions which otherwise would 
linger on, and to report satisfactorily to the Governments and 
Legislatures they represent. No Colony or State would be bound 
by their decision till its own Parliament had voted. “‘ But lam not 
without hope that such a basis of general agreement would be 
arrived at as to satisfy the several Legislatures that it is both safe 
and desirable to confederate, on terms not very dissimilar from 
those adopted by the provinces which now constitute the great 
Dominion of Canada.” The receipt of this despatch had given 
great satisfaction to the colony, and it is probable, but not cer- 
tain, that Mr. Molteno’s Government will make no further oppo- 
sition. The next great difficulty will be to represent Griqualand 
without prejudging the claim of the Orange Free State, if it 
enters the Confederation, to include that territory within its 

orders. 


The Senatorial delegates of the Seine belonging to the Radical 
party have accepted a programme which, as they are French 
Radicals, ought to be very horrible, but is, except as to the Army, 
identical with that of all English Radicals who happen also to be 
Dissenters. They propose the abolition of the state of siege, 
liberty of meeting and association, gratuitous, compulsory, and 
secular education ; obligatory military service, without privileges 
of any kind; election of Mayors by the municipalities ; revision 
of any taxation calculated to depress industry, and the separation of 
Church and State. That is the present programme of men whose 
success at the elections seems to French Conservatives to justify 
measures of repression, and even a military coup d'état, Grant 
that M. Pichat and his friends have other measures in reserve, 
and still their moderation shows that they defer to a public opinion 
which they feel to be irresistible, and which, therefore, needs no 
support from bayonets. , 


The New York papers produce evidence that the man 
Thomassen, alias Alexander, did his best to get a box of specie, 
as he called it, insured on the White Star steamer ‘ Celtic,’ from 
Liverpool to New York, which reached New York on the 24th 
October last, but failing, brought the box which he called the 
box of specie, uninsured. The box was still in the offices of the 
Company at New York, and being opened, was found to contain 
bags of shot, and nothing else. 1t was about the size of the boxes 
in which the clockwork for exploding the dynamite was con- 
tained. As Thomassen only desired to insure his worthless box 
| for £6,000, it does not look as if he had many or any accomplices in 
| the plot. £6,000 would have been little enough for one criminal 
| who was running such a risk. He represented the box as con- 
| taining £6,000 in specie, and it was just about of the requisite 
_ weight to pass for such a box, 





i Consols were at the latest date 953 to 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
_—~@—— 
THE SECOND CIRCULAR ON FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
T may be fairly admitted that the second Admiralty Circular 


on the mode in which British Commanders of ships-of-war 
are to deal with fugitive slaves, does not contain any surrender 





at defiance the law, however bad, of the countries whose ports 
they visit. In all probability, our commanders have been far more 
anxious to conciliate the authorities of Slave States than to offend 
them by their anti-slavery propagandism. It is far more pro- 
bable that the Naval Service would greatly exaggerate the in- 
convenience of harbouring fugitive slaves and the annoyance 
of incurring disputes with the local authorities, than that they 
would make light of either inconvenience,—and no doubt it is so. 





of the acknowledged principles of international law in relation | But if that beso, then the only effect of the new Circular will be to 


to the legal status of her Majesty’s ships. It can no longer be 


prevent our commanders from using the power which they would 


said that even when a vessel-of-war is anchored in the waters | otherwise undoubtedly have to shelter fugitives in cases of excep- 


of a Slave State, her Majesty’s officers are expected by the | 


Admiralty to recognise the legality of Slavery, and to turn the 
crew of a British ship into the instruments of a cruel and 
iniquitous violation of justice. Still less can it be said, as it 
might have been said while the first Circular was in force, 
that even on the high-seas a British ship is regarded as no 
integral part of her Majesty’s dominions, within the boundaries 
of which Slavery could not exist, so that a slave, though his 
foot be planted on an English deck, would not thereby become 
free, as he would if he were standing on English soil. On the 
contrary, the second Circular virtually confesses and abjures 
the grave legal blunders of the first. It warns the officers of 
all ships, even when lying in the territorial waters of a Slave 
State, that they must refuse to take any evidence as to 
the legal status of a fugitive escaping to their vessel, and 
must not deliver him up to any of the officers of that State. 
And it directs the commanders of British ships who may have 
received any such fugitive on the high-seas, not to send him 
away till they can put him ashore in some State where the 
liberty he has thus recovered will be legally recognised and 
protected. So far,all is well. At least, it can no longer be said 
that her Majesty’s Government, by their ignorance of elementary 
principles of jurisprudence, and their indifference to the still 
more elementary principles of justice, are lending themselves, 
against the doctrine of international law, to prop up the in- 
stitution of Slavery in those unscrupulous States where that 
great blot on mercy and on right is still tolerated. 

But though the Government have returned from their 
erratic excursion outside the boundaries of law, and given in 
their adherence to the old and treasured principles so dear to 
the English people, it is quite impossible to say that they have 
shown the proper regret for their superfluity of naughtiness, 
and done all in their power to repair it. What they have 
now substituted for the flat contravention of international 
law and transgression of national custom embodied in their 
first Circular, is simply an order interpreting in the most 
parsimonious sense possible the rules which ought to favour 
fugitive slaves in their endeavour to escape from slavery. 
This is not, like the former Circular, a political crime, 
which, if any Government were to defend it, instead of humbly 
confessing it, and recanting it, as the present Government has 
done, would far more than justify its summary and ignominious 
expulsion from office. But though it is not a political crime, 
it is, especially after the warning the Government has had of 
the country’s wishes on the point, a fault in policy of the most 
serious kind, and one of strangely pertinacious perversity. Let 
it be admitted, if it must be admitted for the sake of argument, 
that when English commanders enter the ports of a Slave State 
for a safe anchorage, or for coal, or for their own purposes of 
whatever kind, it would not do for them to repay the hospi- 
tality thus afforded them by encouraging a stampede on the 
part of all the discontented slaves of the neighbourhood to the 
deck of her Majesty’s ship. Let it be admitted even,—what we 
exceedingly doubt,—that such a course, or anything approaching 
to it, would result in the refusal of hospitality to her Majesty’s 
ships by the Slave States of the world; still it does not 
in the least follow that it was either right or wise to formulate 
public instructions conceived in the grudging spirit of this 
second Circular, and to force them on every commander's 
notice. In the first place, is it not quite possible to rely on the 
British commander’s own sense of duty in relation to his ship 
and his work, as sufficient security that he will not rashly do 
anything which would endanger the success of his cruise 
and the safety of his men? English commanders have done 
many a gallant deed in putting down the Slave-trade, and 
have shown a zeal in the discharge of that duty which they 
would hardly, perhaps, have displayed in the same degree in 
the discharge of any other, but they have never been even 
charged with sacrificing the efficiency of their vessels to the 
philanthropic object of securing the personal freedom of a 
number of leniently treated serfs. It cannot possibly have been 
necessary to put them on their guard against needlessly setting 








tional cruelty and terror; nay, to compel them, in deference to the 
Admiralty instructions, even in extreme cases, to order the un- 
happy outcasts back to their punishment. Now, even admitting, 
what we may perhaps fairly admit, that on the principles on 
which British commanders have hitherto ordinarily acted, it 
would not be possible to offer hospitable shelter to every fugitive 
slave who might choose to swim off to a British ship, is there the 
smallest reason why British officers should be deliberately de- 
prived of the right to use their own discretion, in exceptional 
cases, to protect under the British flag the victims of any gross 
act of torture or oppression? As we said when we first com- 
mented on these “second thoughts” of the British Foreign 
Office, there is no real difference in principle at all be- 
tween the duty of British Naval commanders towards 
political refugees and their duty towards escaped slaves. 
In case a rebellion were raging in any foreign territory within 
whose waters British ships were stationed, and the leaders of 
the beaten party claimed the hospitality of those British 
ships, undoubtedly the conduct of our commanders would 
be guided by the special circumstances. If there were a 
great crowd of such fugitives, it would be impossible and 
absurd to attempt to give shelter to all, and the most that 
could be acceded would be protection to a few notable persons 
deemed to be liable to special vengeance. Again, if the conduct 
of the beaten party had been notoriously wicked, treacherous, 
and cruel, it is probable that the English commanders would 
find in that fact sufficient motive for pleading the impossibility 
of finding room even for its chiefs on board their ships. But 
on all such points a discretion would undoubtedly be exercised. 
And under all ordinary circumstances, it cannot be at all 
doubted that the Naval officers of the Queen would think 
it their duty to grant an asylum to the few leaders 
whose liberty, if not their life, would be forfeited by 
their recapture. Now what conceivable reason can there 
be for leaving to Naval commanders such a discretion in the 
case of political refugees, and refusing it to them in the case of 
slaves? We, at least, hold that the law which makes a man a 
slave is much more pernicious, unjust, and immoral, than 
any law which simply threatens ordinary rebels with the 
punishment of high treason. A slave receives so little from 
the country in which he is enslaved, that he owes rather indig- 
nation than gratitude to its code of laws. But a rebel may often 
have owed everything to the laws of the country against whose 
government he rebels, though he may have been driven by some 
grossly unconstitutional act into rebellion at last. Clearly, if our 
commanders ever owe an asylum to the refugees from mere poli- 
tical vengeance, it is wholly unreasonable to maintain that they 
can never owe an asylum to the refugees from the organised 
injustice of a wicked and immoral civil code. It is bad policy, 
a policy of evil augury, to restrict the discretion of our com- 
manders to protect the victims of a life-long wrong, when we 
do not restrict their discretion to protect the victims of 
a much slighter temporary wrong. And the general con- 
siderations bearing on the case are precisely the same. It is 
quite true that our Commanders might forfeit the hospitality 
of a foreign Government by protecting fugitive slaves, even 
when suffering under the most aggravated wrongs, but it is 
just as possible, and probably more likely, that they might 
forfeit that hospitality by protecting political refugees when 
suffering under far less serious wrongs. Civil war always 
excites violent passions, and a commander who took either a 
beaten insurgent leader or a beaten chief of the overturned 
Government, under his protection, might incur far more 
danger of being ordered out of the port than one who refused 
to give up a fugitive slave. Yet would the Foreign Office 
venture to instruct all our commanders to refuse protection in 
all cases to the political refugees of a beaten party? The 
question answers itself. 

Moreover, there is another and, if possible, still graver reason 
against the issue of these instructions. They avow a policy 
which, even if it be not a retrograde policy, as measured by the 
actual practice of our Naval commanders in recent years, at 
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least commits the Government against taking a step in the right 
direction which might well become possible and would certainly 
be very welcome to the British nation. It is far from impossible 
that by combined action with other Naval Powers,—say the 
United States, France, and Germany,—we might put a pressure 
on the remaining States where Slavery is still legal, which would 
go far to make them break with the system. The status of 
Slavery in the civilised world is not what it was. The few 
semi-civilised Powers under whose protection that institution 
still lingers are not proud, but greatly ashamed of it. They 
would be far from desirous to draw attention to the blot on their 
escutcheon by publicly refusing to receive ships-of-war whose 
commanders did not renounce the right to shelter escaped 
slaves, especially if more than one great Power declared simul- 
taneously that nothing should induce them to let their com- 
manders renounce that right. And indeed, it is not impossible 
that such joint action, if it should ever be taken, might give 
the coup de grdce to the already weakly health of this vile insti- 
tution in more than one region of the world. Now the step 
taken by the Government is a public declaration to the whole 
world that, so far from contemplating any step of this kind in 
advance, they are disposed to commit themselves for an indefi- 
nite period to a policy of deliberate forbearance with Slavery 
wherever it exists. No announcement could be in worse policy 
or worse taste, and as far as we can see, none could be more 
completely uncalled for at the present moment in its display 
of bad feeling and bad taste. We trust that Parliament will 
express its opinion of both Circulars very freely, and will 
induce the Government to cancel the last, as well as compel it 
formally to repent the gross sins and recant the gross heresies 
which made the first a flagrant scandal even to Tories, and to 
Liberals, even of the most Conservative type, a subject of pro- 
found disgust and indignation. 


THE AUSTRIAN NOTE. 


HE decision of the British Government upon the Austrian 
Note was announced on Tuesday, by asort of communiqué 

to the London daily papers, and is generally in favour of Count 
Andrassy’s suggestions. This decision, it is stated, was awaited 
with great anxiety upon the Continent, for the following reasons. 
It was understood that the Sultan’s Government regarded the 
Note with great jealousy, and something not easily distinguish- 
able from dismay. The Note is moderate in its proposals, and 
leaves the execution of the reforms it suggests nominally to the 
Porte ; but still it is a collective Note, and it does dictate, more 
or less openly, to the Sultan what he shall not do in two of 
his own provinces. It was perceived, moreover, that although 
no question of guarantee was raised, the Powers, once united, 
would not allow their suggestions to be treated as nullities ; 
that the reforms would be held to be secured by treaty, and 
that the Ambassadors would openly or secretly insist on select- 
ing and maintaining the Governors appointed to carry them out. 
The Pashas, who know very well that no province once relieved 
from their rule will ever endure it again, were therefore most 
anxious to reject the Note or evade its acceptance, and eagerly 
pressed Great Britain to refuse her adhesion, and so break up the 
combination. So eager were they, that the most preposterous 
rumours were circulated, based mainly upon their eagerness. 
Egypt, for example, said the gossips of Constantinople, was to 
be declared independent, if only Great Britain would assist in 
resisting aggression upon European Turkey. It came to be 
certain that if Lord Derby would not sign the Note, the Porte 
would decline to receive it, as an infringement of the independ- 
ence of Turkey; and then, as the Continent instinctively felt, 
the Eastern Question would be open in earnest. The insur- 
rection would spread wider and wider. The Imperial Powers 
could not, as a matter of political dignity, allow themselves to 
be openly defied by the Sultan, and Hapsburgs could not 
afford, as semi-official papers openly acknowledge, to let all 
Slavs—that is, the majority of their subjects in Bohemia and 
across the Leitha—think that no help was to be expected from 
them. That would have been to throw the Southern Slavs 
finally into the arms of Russia, and make the very existence 
of the composite Austrian Empire possible only on condition 
of a submissive alliance with Berlin. Austria would have 
been compelled to aid the insurgents, and immediately 
the agreement among the Powers would have ended, their 
deep jealousies about territory becoming irrepressible. Russia, 
seeing Austrian troops in Bosnia, would have claimed compen- 
sation, and there must have been either war or an arrangement 
which would have amounted to a scheme of partition, and 
have disturbed, perhaps fatally, the old European system. The 











adherence of Great Britain to the Note postpones at least, if it 
does not remove, this dangerous complication. It is not probable 
that the Sultan’s Government will venture to resist a proposal 
which is accepted by all Europe, which does not visibly deprive 
Islam of provinces, and which does not directly derogate from 
the Sultan’s honour. Even his subjects do not expect him to 
resist all Europe united. It is conceivable, of course, that the 
Porte, alarmed by dangers little perceived in Europe, but very 
terrible in the eyes of Pashas, may still refuse obedience. The 
Mussulman mob of Constantinople is a great factor in the 
Turkish Empire, and this mob is said to be as angry 
as a swarm of bees when its flight is intercepted. The 
newspaper correspondents begin to notice the old and dreaded 
sign of popular anger, the incessant recurrence of great fires, 
one of them close to the palace of the Grand Vizier. The 
Divan may see symptoms of outbreak more alarming than any 
threat from Ambassadors, and listening to Hussein Avni Pasha, 
the representative of the Orthodox party, who has not yet 
quitted the capital, may still plead the Treaty which bars any 
Power from interference in internal Turkish affairs. But 
Constantinople is fairly garrisoned ; the ironclads lie in the 
harbour, with a Christian in command ; and the Pashas may 
deem it wiser to do as they always have done, and submit. 
The balance of probability is that the Note will be accepted in 
a gracefully-worded letter, full of philanthropy, and that 
Governors will be appointed to the newly separated provinces 
who will satisfy the Embassies, or what is the same thing 
enable them to appear content. 

The Tory Government is probably wise in arriving at this 
decision. Any postponement of the Eastern War which can 
be secured without abandoning the Rayahs to the vengeance 
of their masters, or to an existence which justifies insurrection, 
is primd facie wise, and neither Russia nor Austria has any 
interest in tolerating the continued oppression of Slavs. They 
can secure, if they like, Governors who will try to be just, 
and make them irremovable; and if they do this, the situation 
of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians will be at all events en- 
durable. They may also, we are well aware, fail. Their 
interests are not identical; their action may irritate the 
Bosnian landlords into new cruelties, or their protection may 
encourage the peasantry—who have agrarian as well as political 
grievances—to a massacre. It may very well be that common 
order cannot be maintained in the disturbed provinces without 
an Austrian garrison, and an occupation would create as 
much desire to resist in Constantinople as an invasion. Never- 
theless, strong Governors, known to be backed by all Europe, 
may by possibility maintain order, and it is always right to 
exhaust possibilities before taking steps which must certainly 
result in war. Moreover—and this is a better reason still for the 
action of the Government—the acceptance of the Note is a 
second warning to the Turkish Government, the first having 
been the purchase of the Suez-Canal shares, that they are not 
to rely on British support in every event, that this people is 
not going to fight for their right to misgovern, and that if 
they cannot rule on civilised principles they must take the 
consequences, without any aid from Great Britain, except such 
as it may be for her own interest to give. The leading Turks 
have still an idea that this country must protect them in the 
last resort, and it is well that they should see that this is un- 
founded, that England is disenchanted with the Turks, and 
that if they are to have aid from us, it must be earned by 
submission to the general principles of civilised government. 
That they will submit to them, or can submit to them, we do 
not believe for one moment, but at least they will have had 
fair warning, and their resistance will not be due to any false 
belief that, whatever they do, the British fleet will be their 
effective shield. 

As we have said, we believe, with some reserves, that the 
Note will be accepted by the Porte, and that decently trust- 
worthy Governors or Commissioners, or whatever they may be 
called, may be despatched to the two Provinces, and then 
the immediate future will be in the hands of the insurgents 
and their brethren in Montenegro and Servia. If they submit, 
and accept the terms, and recall all emigrants, whether armed 
or merely in flight, the crisis will be postponed ; but if not, if 
the insurrection goes on and spreads, and Servia becomes more 
agitated, and the Mountain more difficult to restrain, the Note 
will have secured nothing, except to while away the time during 
which troops cannot easily be moved. Before April there must 
be endurable order in the Herzegovina, or affairs will be 
much more menacing and much more hopeless than they are 
now. It is nearly impossible for any outsider to form even an 
opinion how the insurgents will decide, for no outsider knows 
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what secret support or discouragement they may receive from 
the Eastern capitals, or what hopes they have in Servia, or 
what fears in Montenegro. For ourselves, we doubt their 
submission ; doubt whether they will accept anything short of 
autonomy; doubt whether it is possible to remove or even 
alleviate their distrust of Constantinople; doubt, above all, 
whether all the six Powers are sincerely anxious to postpone 
.an outbreak. Lord Derby, however, has affirmed publicly that 
they are; and if they are, and if the Turks obey the Note 
frankly, and if suitable Governors can be found, and if the 
Mussulmans abstain from violence, and if the insurgents con- 
sent to return to their homes under an informal guarantee, 
Great Britain will have assisted to postpone a struggle which, 
provided that the Christians of Turkey are not oppressed 
beyond bearing, can scarcely be postponed too long. 





THE SENATORIAL ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 
M BUFFET is cock-a-hoop this week, but M. Buffet’s fore- 

e cast of affairs has repeatedly proved to be erroneous. 
He believes, as is evident from his communications to the 
Havas Agency and the Press, from his tone in addressing the 
Permanent Committee, and from his Circular virtually 
abolishing one provision of the Press law, that the procla- 
mation of Marshal MacMahon has been a success, and that he 
is sure, at all events, of an obedient Senate. He calculates 
that the Communes in three-fourths of the Departments, at least, 
have returned the electoral delegates whom he himself would 
have nominated; and that the Delegates, with the members 
of the Councils-General, will give him at least 150 Senators, 
or with the fifteen Legitimists, a steady majority of about 
thirty in the Second Chamber. The effect of this result will 
be, he imagines, that the Senate will be so obedient that it 
will at any time accede to the Marshal’s proposals for a Dis- 
solution, and that the Premier will, therefore, be able to hold 
this threat over the Chamber should it prove too Radical, 
or indeed in any way refractory. Armed with this power, 
and with the serious means of influencing new members which 
every Government of France possesses, he considers himself 
secure, and is allowing his narrow, arbitrary, combative mind 
to appear in its full nature. He tells the public he has 
triumphed; he forbids the leader of Opposition to deliver 
a speech either in Marseilles or Aix; he refuses haughtily to 
submit to any interpellation from the Permanent Committee, 
telling them their only function is to summon the Assembly ; 
and in spite of an express vote of the Assembly, he forbids 
the sale of hostile journals in the streets. When questioned 
as to the place to be selected for the Senatorial elections, he 
refused to say that it should not be the Prefecture ; when told 
that the Janze amendment, which was passed by the Assembly, 
was directly contrary to his view of the law, he replied that 
he had nothing to add to his own assertion that it was not ; and 
when interrogated about the prohibition of M. Gambetta’s 
speech, he declined all investigation into his electoral acts, 
which were for the next Assembly to judge. He displayed, in fact, 
all the arrogance of the Minister of the Empire, without 
that plausible regard for “law” which M. Rouher in 
his most audacious moments has never failed to simulate. 
There is a hardness about his exultation which unites 
the worst foibles of the Empire and of the “regime of 
the Doctrinaires.” 

He may be exulting a little too soon. A Minister of the 
Interior in France knows much, but he does not necessarily 
know everything, as was shown in the elections of the Life 
Members of the Senate; and M. Buffet’s assumption that he knows 
the mind of 36,000 Delegates, one for each Commune, is, to say 
the least, a bold one. Not ten per cent. of them all know 
their own minds, and not five per cent. have declared them 
fully. A large majority, no doubt, are Mayors, and a large 
majority of them, again, have said they would elect Conserva- 
tives ; but “ Conservatives” is a wide word, and may be found to 
mean something of which M. Buffet has no idea. Not one 
Senator has been elected, or can be, until to-morrow week— | 
Saturday, January 30—and in the eleven days intervening 





between the choice of the Delegates and the choice of the 
Senators three things will happen. The members of the 
Councils-General and the rural delegates will have met, have | 
seen each other's faces, and have learned each other’s opinions. | 
Both will have been subjected to strong pressure alike from the | 
Government and the Opposition, and both will have heard for 

the first time the alliances arranged. It is on those alliances | 
that the resulis of the election will turn. M. Buffet counts 
his “Conservatives” as if they were cattle, but each of the 





councillors and delegates is a man with a party, and 
views, and interests of his own, and a majority of them 
with an abiding dislike and distrust of Bonapartists which 
will induce them to act on their aversions as well as on their 
preferences, The Republicans believe that a majority will on 
Sunday either vote for Left-Centre men, as a compromise, or 
join the Republicans in lists from which only Bonapartists will 
be excluded, so that on 1st February the returns will show M. 
Buffet victorious in only one-half of the elective seats. The Life 
Members will then throw a decided and a steady majority for 
the Republicans, The Republicans may be mistaken, but 
they have shown themselves as well acquainted with France 
as the officials, they have on their side the universal feeling 
that anything but the Republic would now be Revolution, the 
new perception of all classes that the Republic can be orderly, 
and the passionate irritation which will be created by M. 
Buffet’s high-handed proceedings. M. Buffet thinks he has 
stopped meetings, and prohibited speeches, and gagged the 
Press, and forgets that every man of forty in France has been 
accustomed during his whole manhood to that state of affairs, 
and has learned to give effect to his opinions notwithstanding. 
He relies on coercion, and forgets that one result, at all events, 
of coercion is to make men’s uttered opinions very different 
from their votes. The Senate, like the Assembly, is elected by 
the ballot. 

Supposing, however, M. Buffet to succeed, what will be the 
result? He does not himself fancy that he can secure a 
majority in the Chamber, where Paris, for instance, has twenty 
representatives instead of only one Delegate; and if the Chamber 
is Radical, what will he have secured? Only the alliance of a 
Senate which will be shown by the popular elections to be out 
of accord with the people, in which the ablest men will almost 
certainly be Republicans, and in which, merely to keep his 
voting-power together, he must make incessant concessions to 
the Bonapartists, who, when the pinch comes, will have 
no more regard for him than the Republicans have, want- 
ing, as they will, not an improvement in the Constitution, 
but a radical change in its essential features. He will have to 
secure the power of dissolution by courting a party which he 
cannot join without exciting an insurrection, and which, unless 
he joins it, would send him to Cayenne as soon as M. Gambetta. 
He relies on the law which enables the Senate to coerce the 
Chamber, and forgets that Louis Philippe’s Peers and Napoleon’s 
Senators had precisely the same rights—for, be it remembered, 
the new Senate cannot dissolve, but only give an assent to the 
Dissolution, which the Peers and the old Senators would have 
given—and that, nevertheless, neither body had the smallest 
influence over France. When the struggle came, their only 
function was to disappear. The new Senate, if elected 
by the people and representing their views, moderated 
by experience and knowledge of affairs, may be a great 
power; but if it-is elected by Prefects, and represents 
nothing except the Government, its sources of strength will 
be dried up, and it will be dependent absolutely for prestige 
upon its alliance with a Government which, if it had, like 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon, the right of Dissolution, would 
be just as strong without it. M. Buffet wants to derive addi- 
tional strength from the Senate, and to secure it, cuts away its 
moral authority till its weakness will be a burden rather than 
a support. He is like a man who puts on a cloak for warmth, 
and because it is comfortable imagines that its weight 
increases his walking-power. We do not believe, as we 
have said, that he has calculated immediate results rightly, 
suspecting that he is not served as his followers serve 
M. Gambetta, who amidst all this wears an appearance 
of satisfied tranquillity, and tells his friends to attend 
now to the elections of the Chamber; but admitting M. 
Buffet to be right, he will only have secured the support 
of a body without hold on the country, and with only this 
attachment to himself, that out of him something may 
be squeezed to make restoration easier for Napoleon IV. 
He exults in the prospect of a “devoted Senate,” and 
forgets that in France no ruler who has ever fallen has 
been without one. 





THE COMING DIFFICULTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
: very curious general impression abroad that this Session 

is likely to be a lively one has at least this much justifi- 
cation. The difficulties of the Government in debate will be 
neither few nor small. It is becoming evident that the failure 
to summon Parliament immediately after the purchase of the 
Suez-Canal shares was a mistake in tactics, and that the 
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Cabinet—that is, in this instance, Mr. Disraeli—will have to | less they prohibit deck-loading and limit insurance, and so irri- 
sustain a vigorous assault in the Commons upon the wisdom of tate two of the most powerful interests in the country, they 
that purchase, which Mr. Disraeli will have to defend without | will hardly possess the material to satisfy public expectation. 
throwing over the expressed views of his Foreign Minister | Neither the shipowners nor the underwriters are good de- 
too completely. He will have to show that the purchase was | baters, but Sir C. Adderley is a very bad one, and Mr. Stan- 
wise, even if we contemplate no acquisition of power in Egypt; | hope sits in the same House with his chief. The leaders 
and this it will be excessively diflicult to do, in the face of an | will have to do battle for the Board of Trade, and what with 
audience disappointed at finding only a purchase where they | the aroused public feeling, and Mr. Plimsoll’s regulated fana- 
expected to find also a: policy, and almost unaided by any | ticism, and the sulkiness of the incriminated Department, and 
special knowledge among his colleagues in the Commons. If | the sort of imprudent things Mr. Cavendish Bentinck is nearly 
Mr. Gladstone should join in the fray, as is probable, | sure to say, fighting for the Board of Trade will not be the 
though the Whigs were not displeased by the blow, the easiest of their tasks. It is one, too, which concerns them 
battle will be severe; and not the less so because it must | nearly. The Tories live partly by repute for practical capacity 
be followed by another, on the policy of sending Mr. Cave | for governing. Last year the Board of Trade was proved to be 
with a large and strictly official staff to reform the finances of | incapable; this year a confession of much the same kind will have 
a Prince not yet, on the Foreign-Office theory, bound to us by | to be made about the First Lord of the Admiralty ; and to have 








any tie. Mr. Cave’s mission will be relentlessly attacked, and | 


if, as is quite possible, the Khedive proves incorrigible, and 
refuses to separate finally the State accounts from the accounts 
of his personal speculations, the defence may be the hardest 
portion of the Premier’s work. He has Sir Stafford Northcote 
to help him, with his knowledge of Indian finance, and of the 
necessity of liberating the Khedive from French or Russian 
control; but the heaviest part of the speaking must be 
done by himself, for he will be criticised by persons to 
whom no one out of the Cabinet can make an efficient 
reply. Mr. Bourke is well informed, but he is not in the 
governing Committee, and within it, in the Commons, the 
Government, apart from Mr. Disraeli, is not for this part of the 
work exceptionally strong. It is much less weak in the 
Peers, but then in the Peers the attack will not be so 
real, and when the country is interested the House of 
Commons never foregoes its rights. It may leave the Lords 
to discuss the Austrian Note, though we doubt it, but it cer- 
tainly will have its say about Egypt and the Canal. Even as 
to the Austrian Note there will be trouble, though not, per- 
haps, serious trouble, for the existence of philo-Turks is one of 
the oddest facts of English politics ; and Mr. Bright is not likely 
to lose so glorious an opportunity of suggesting that he was 
right, and everybody else, except Mr. Cobden, wrong, about the 
Crimean war. Fortunately for the Government, many of the 
old Whigs, like Earl Russell, and in some as yet unknown de- 
gree, Mr. Gladstone himself, have a strong sympathy with an 
insurrection against the Turkish Power. What with the Note, 
however, and Mr. Cave’s mission, and the Canal, the Ministry 
will have quite enough to do, even should the milder weather 
not greatly increase, as it may do, the complications in European 
Turkey. 

Nor will the Ministry be less burdened in home than in 
foreign affairs. Mr. Ward Hunt has not yet gone, though we 
see the rumours of his retirement revive, and the country has 
absolutely no confidence in Mr. Ward Hunt. He will be 
attacked first about the first Slave Circular, for which he is 
officially responsible, and which displayed a want of judgment 
acknowledged rather than repaired by the issue of the second. 
That first Circular is indefensible, and Mr. Ward Hunt is not 
the man to extricate himself from a-scrape by a graceful 
apology, or, we should imagine, to stand being thrown over 
without being disavowed by his colleagues. They will have, 
if he meets Parliament, to make a fight for him, on the Slave 
Circular at all events, and he is loaded with much more than 
the Slave Circular. There is his Minute upon the ‘ Vanguard,’ 
with its screening of the higher officers implicated and its 
smash for Lieutenant Evans; and there is the entirely unex- 
plained affair of the ‘Iron Duke,’ and her risk of sinking in the 
Channel. The journalists gave up that affair because they 
could get no facts, but the House of Commons will not be 
put off with a general statement that there never was 
the slightest danger. The defence of Mr. Hunt will be 
a heavy task for his colleagues, as well as for any debaters 
anxious to prove their courage, if not their judgment, 
by rushing up to be killed for an untenable position. Mr. 
Egerton will say, we suppose, all that can be said; but Mr. 
Egerton’s little speech about the Slave Circular does not lead 
us to suppose that he will be successful enough to relieve the 
heavy guns from their duty of appearing in the field, more 
especially on a question which is everywhere rousing the great 
towns, almost as much as that question of protection to sailors 
which will be the next difficulty of Government. They have 


a third mess to sweep up will be more than human nature can 
bear. The party is well disciplined and round-robins rarely 
reach Mr. Disraeli, but if he allows himself to be overloadedin 
Parliament he may receive one. 

Whether there will be a military riot or not, we eannot 
venture to foretell. It depends partly upon an unknown 
factor, the real amount of interest taken by the country in re- 
cruiting, partly upon the proposals to be made by Mr. Hardy 
when the Estimates come forward, and partly upon the health 
of the Earl of Wemyss, a man born in 1796, and therefore very 
advanced in years. But that there will be sharp debating on 
recruiting and the mobilisation scheme, and that Mr. Hardy 
will have to show that he now thoroughly understands his own 
plans, we may take for granted, even if the Economists do not 
overhaul the Estimates witha view to theirreduction. Fortunately 
for the Government, Mr. Hardy, in a rough way, is a real de- 
bater, and when not bothered to death by a difference between 
his own convictions and those of his constituents can wield, if 
not a rapier, then a flail, which all but the best-armed opponents 
hesitate to attack. He will show fight, and so, let us hope, 
will Mr. Sclater-Booth, who has hardly given the House a taste 
of his quality as an official yet, but who can hardly leave the 
whole burden of Mr. Clare Read’s resignation, and the tenant- 
farmers’ grievances, and the reform of county taxation to the 
Home Secretary or the Premier. The latter does not at 
heart fear the farmers, whom he can knock on the head 
with a County Suffrage Bill, if he pleases, but he has 
to defend himself against their attacks without saying 
that, and has, moreover, to sce that his new Duke does 
not get too hard measure for his indifference to the price of 
Norfolk live-stock. The Duke of Richmond and Lennox 
and Gordon and D’Aubigny is quite right, and will find 
defenders enough, but the Cabinet has to defend him without 
telling the Farmers too plainly that the country has to be con- 
sidered before their interests. This is the Government of the 
farmers’ friends, and Mr. Disraeli, when in Buckinghamshire, 
is “the Farmers’ Friend” par excellence, and while farmers 
control county seats, and are as mutinous as they show them- 
selves in Dorset and Shropshire, they must not be pricked too 
hard. They will kick if they are, instead of only wincing. 
With the farmers irate, and the landlords chuckling but timid, 
and the country in a rage at the price of beef, and a great 
county reform to settle, and Mr. Clare Read speaking as “ the 
candid friend,” who gave up £1,500 a year rather than bear that 
Norfolk graziers should be slandered for their fondness for 
muck, the rural debates are sure to be tolerably lively. Sir 
Stafford Northcote will be very tired of them before he gets to 
the Budget, and tries, amid the impatient annoyance of people: 
| who know he is right, and are all the more angry for that, to 
| prove that Debt ought to be paid off before the rates are 
| seriously relieved at the Treasury expense. 
| And finally, there are the Ecclesiastics of all kinds, who, like 
_the poor, are in these days always with us. The Government 
_has either to alienate the borough Tories by refusing all con- 
| cessions upon the subject of burials, or to propose a compro- 
|mise, and leave the country clergy to ery “ Ichabod !” over 
their freehold rights to pasture pigs in the churchyards. In 
| the former event, they will, in all human probability, sustain a 
severe defeat, while in the latter they will be assailed,—but 
' there are miseries enough in human life without torturing our 
readers with that scene. We prefer only to remind those 
' readers who fear a dull Session that Mr. Disraeli, besides de- 
fending the Khedive of Egypt, and Mr. Ward Hunt, and Mr. 








secured Mr. Stanhope, no doubt, but Sir C. Adderley is still Clare Read’s dismissal, and Sir Charles Adderley, may have to 
with them, and they have promised a big Bill. Where is the defend himself for having promised never to surrender on the 
big Bill to come from? They have conceded Mr. Plimsoll’s Burial question, and for making a miscalculation as to the costs. 
main point in advance in the Circular to the Consuls, and un- | of the Prince’s tour, What with the Daira, and nuzzuranas,. 
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and the “eastern position,” members who dislike the Orient 
should this year obtain leave from their constituents to visit 
that crowning glory of the West,—the Philadelphia Grand 


Bazaar. 





THE CLERGY AND THE BURIALS BILL. 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury is evidently quite willing 

to educate his Clergy. He has always been at least as 
much of astatesman as of an ecclesiastic, though his statesman- 
ship failed him, to our minds, when he supported the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. However, in relation to the question 
of Burials he is quite as willing to educate his Clergy, as Mr. 
Disraeli was to educate the Conservative party in relation to 
the suffrage. He brings the necessity of concession before 
them with a good deal of “ pressure,” but we regret to observe 
that he does not attain the same measure of success as Mr. 
Disraeli attained in his crusade against the Tory fear of a 
popular suffrage. The truth is that the English Clergy are 
not only not statesmanlike on this subject, they are hardly even 
capable of looking at it from a political point of view at all. 
They do not ask themselves how they shall most benefit the 
Church, how they shall most moderate the political jea- 
lousies which endanger the Church, how they shall best 
diminish the number of privileged castes which irri- 
tate the people; they do not inquire what the practical mis- 
chief of needless exclusion is, and what the practical danger 
of the various remedies proposed would be. They no 
sooner espy a trace of what seems to them humiliation in the 
proposals made, than with one accord they rush together and 
cry out, “ Better allow Disestablishment at once, than this sort 
of piecemeal surrender to our opponents.” It is to us a severe 
disappointment to find the clergy as a body,—though, of 
course, with a considerable number of brilliant exceptions,— 
so inaccessible both to the political and to the spiritual con- 
siderations which seem to us to plead for a generous and 
common-sense poliey in this matter. Let us take, for instance, 
the letter of a respected correspondent, published in our own 
columns to-day. What is the drift of his argument against 
the principle of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill? It is 
that “the result of the passing of this Bill would be to 
disestablish the Clergy of the National Church, as far as 
the Churchyards are concerned.” Now, if our corre- 
spondent will excuse us for saying so, what a vast 
capacity there is in that remark for taking alarm at 
phrases and ignoring facts! It seems to us about as 
formidable an assertion as this other would be,—that when 
marriages were legalised in places other than national churches, 
the national Clergy were disestablished as far as marriage was 
concerned. No doubt they were, and so they ought to have 
been. The value of a religious service at such times as those of 
marriage and of burial depends entirely on the appeal it makes 
to the feelings and convictions of the persons who attend such 
services. To manmuvre reluctant minds or consciences into 
taking part in services which are distasteful to them, is no 
advantage, either political or spiritual, to any one, or any 
Church. But in what sense is this proposed “ disestablishment 
of the Clergy as far as the Churchyards are concerned,” any 
more of an actual disestablishment than was the law which 
legalised marriages in Dissenting and Catholic chapels? In 
this only,—that it permits, under certain conditions, a cere- 
monial not sanctioned by the Church of England, to take 
place in grounds which by a misleading usage have been 
called “Churchyards,” instead of national burying-grounds. 
Now the truth is, that so far as regards the trusts 
of the soil below the surface, these places are not in 
any legal sense appurtenances of the Church, as an eccle- 
siastical body, at all, They are simply national burying- 
grounds. Nor do the most bigoted members of the Church of 
England really object to what our correspondent regards as so 
formidable,—namely, “ disestablishment of the Clergy, as far as 
the Churchyards are concerned.” For even Mr. Beresford 
Hope and his followers showed by their language at the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Diocesan Conference that they were quite 
willing and ready to concede to Dissenters the right of burying 
their dead in the churchyard, without any service at all,if they 
prefer that to the Church Service. Now, is not that in the 
very same sense disestablishing the Clergy as far as the Church- 
yard is concerned, since it would give Dissenters a legal right 
to reject the services of the clergyman in the churchyard on 
the occasion on which hitherto his services have been considered 
necessary? So that it comes to this,—it is not in any way 
the fear of disestablishment as far as the Churchyard is con- 








cerned, but, on the contrary, the fear of admitting a rival 
minister into the Churchyard, which fills the obstructive clergy 
with horror. If they can but secure that the Clergy shall 
be disestablished in regard to the Churchyard, without any 
one being put in their place,—that if their own service is 
not read by themselves, no service shall be read at all, but the 
body shall be buried without prayer and without liturgy,— 
they will be satisfied. But if any rival is to be admitted 
near the throne, then nothing shall mollify their resentment. 

Moreover, in what political sense can it reasonably be said that 
the proposed measure is Disestablishment at all? Politically 
speaking, Disestablishment means handing over the rule of the 
Church to an organisation of Church members, in the affairs of 
which the State can no longer intervene, except where legal dis- 
putes arise, and the Courts of Law are appealed to, to determine 
the respective rights and duties of the disputants. Is there an 
approximation of any kind to such a condition of things, in 
permitting Dissenting bodies, within assigned limits, to use their 
own religious service beside a grave where even the most obstruc- 
tive clergy would be quite ready to permit that no religious cere- 
mony should take place at all? Politically, the Church is dis- 
established so far, and only so far, as the power which the 
State now exercises over the Clergy is transferred to some eccle- 
siastical authority not under the control of the State. In the 
proposed measure there is not a vestige therefore of political 
disestablishment. Still less is there any vestige of disestab- 
lishment in that larger sense which loosens the tie between 
the Church and the national character. In that sense, the 
Church remains an Established Church so long as it is in a 
spiritual sense the residuary legatee, as we may say, of those 
spiritual functions and ministrations required by the nation, 
and not provided for by some other voluntary choice of the 
individual. In this sense, it is the National Church which 
undertakes to do, and ought to do, what the Voluntary Sects 
leave undone, so far as the people to whom these duties are 
owed, consent to be thus ministered to. Now, in this sense of 
disestablishment, is there the remotest vestige of disestablish- 
ment in what is proposed? It will still be the duty of 
the Clergy to bury with the usual liturgical forms every 
man whose friends do not belong to any other denomination, 
and do not object to such a burial. The Church remains, to all 
mourners not connected with other ecclesiastical organisations, the 
recognised minister for the last rites over the departed. All 
that the Clergy would give up, would be the power to keep 
others out of the place which it is admitted that, except by 
consent, they cannot occupy themselves. Is that dog-in-the- 
mangerish policy part and parcel of the policy of an Establish- 
ment? If so, we should begin to feel ashamed of our own 
strong regard for the institution called an Established 
Church. 

No doubt the difficulty remains on which our correspondent 
of to-day harps so strongly, the mischief and scandal which 
might result from controversial attacks on the Church, or 
perhaps on things even more sacred than the Church itself, if 
delivered at the grave in a National Churchyard. For our 
own parts, we cannot see that there need be, or ought to 
be, any more mischief and scandal from such addresses, 
if they took place in national burying-grounds in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a parish church, than if they 
took place in a public burying-ground called a cemetery 
with a little church for Churchmen at one end of it and a 
chapel for Dissenters at the other. There is a great deal too 
much sensitiveness about what are called “ scandals.” If Mr. 
Bradlaugh were to deliver the address imagined by our cor- 
respondent at any grave in the churchyard belonging to the 
church attended by the present writer, it would affect him no 
more and no less than if he had delivered the same address in 
Kensal Green or Highgate. The proximity in which words 
are spoken to a place of worship does not seem to us to 
increase the desecrating effect, if desecrating effect there could 
be. We believe that Burial-grounds must be open to all 
people who have mortal bodies; and we do not see why any 
words, however foolish or irreligious they may be, which could 
be legally spoken in a public room, should be prohibited in 
a public burial-ground, or why their folly and irreligiousness 
need make any wise and religious man feel the sadder on 
account of the particular locality in which they were spoken. 
But if the scandal of such proceedings is really so keenly 
felt as to give rise to any fear of disturbance or other bad 
consequence, it would be quite easy to impose decent limits, 
to which the vast majority of Dissenters would willingly 
assent, for all services performed in Churchyards. We have no 
doubt that a service might easily be agreed upon which would at 
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least include all that any Dissenting body cared to use at 
the graves of their dead, and which, by appropriate omissions, 
all the various Dissenting sects could easily so modify 
as to make it harmonise with their views. No doubt, 
a very great number of Dissenters would be content 
to use the Church Service itself, with a few omissions. 
Fortunately for us, the custom of delivering propagandist 
orations at a grave is not an English one, and we know of no 
religious or secularist body which desires to introduce it. 
There would be no real difficulty at all, we believe, in finding 
restrictions quite adequate to prevent “scandals,” to which 
all the Parliamentary Dissenters would cheerfully agree. 
So long, however, as this is not the real pinch, so long 
as what the Clergy fear is not the scandal to weak 
brethren, but the humiliation to themselves of allowing heretics 
and schismatics to enter the places which are called Church- 
yards, this suggestion will in no way affect the true stronghold 
of the Conservative prejudice. Indeed, it is our conviction that 
this, and not any more reasonable feeling, must be the secret of 
the opposition to this most sensible and moderate reform, which 
makes us regard with anxiety the prospects of the English 
Church, and with something like alarm the future of the 
National Establishment. Without a catholic-minded clergy, 
a National Church can hardly be what the Church of a 
nation must be, if it would continue to exist in times like our 
own, 





THE SEARCH AFTER SEATS. 


IR HARDINGE GIFFARD’S adventures in search of a 
seat may melt the heart of the bitterest Liberal who 
has ever nursed his wrath in Opposition. Here is a gentleman, 
confessedly qualified in every way for the post to which he 
has been appointed, who may yet be obliged to resign it from 
sheer inability to get into the House of Commons. This 
omnipotent Government, borne into power by the most re- 
markable and triumphant reaction in recent English history, 
and welcomed as a visible saviour from Radicalism and Revo- 
lution, cannot find a constituency that will consent to be re- 
presented by its Solicitor-General. There may be constituen- 
cies which would rise to the height of this great sacrifice if 
they were not represented already, but where a vacancy has to 
precede an election, Members have to be negotiated with as 
well as electors, It is not an easy thing to ask a man to give 
up his seat to your friend. So far as divisions go, his vote is 
as good as a Law Officer’s, but if he is asked to retire and de- 
clines, he may take offence, and vote uncertainly for ever after. 
Happily, Members of Parliament occasionally want things 
which the Government have to give away, and obscurity with 
a baronetcy may have more charms for them than public life 
without a shadow of a title. But then constituencies are so 
oddly-fashioned, that the electors may not like the readiness to 
abandon them which has been shown by their late repre- 
sentative, and they have it always in their power to avenge 
themselves by refusing to ratify the bargain. In the old days, 
it was only necessary to find a Member willing to give up his 
seat, and the desired substitution was at once effected. Now 
the seat may be given up with the intention of effecting it, 
and yet the Government may be no nearer their end. Other 
candidates belonging to the same party may come forward, and 
though to vote for “ blue” or “yellow” may be a traditional 
principle with many British electors, they do not carry their 
fidelity to their colours so far as to prefer an official to a private 
man, As between one Conservative and another, they think 
they have a right to choose the candidate they like best. The 
consequence is that the new official, instead of stepping into 
a seat without the trouble of a contest, finds that he is in 
danger of damaging the Government by letting in an Opposi- 
tion candidate, and is reduced to withdraw on the plea that he 
does not wish to divide the party. It is an excellent example 
to other candidates, but it leaves him as far away from the 
House of Commons as ever. 

In Ireland this difficulty has stood in the way of both parties 
forsome years past. But in Ireland the explanation of the diffi- 
culty is different. A large proportion of Irish electors,though 
they may nominally belong to one of the two great Imperial 
parties, really belong to some purely Irish organisation. They 
are Home-rulers or Nationalists, and consequently they are 
always in more or less direct antagonism to a Legislature sitting 
at Westminster. The difficulty in Ireland, therefore, is only 
part of the larger difficulty of how to get Members returned who 
will not pledge themselves to the dismemberment of the Empire. 


A distinguished partisan of the popular view would probably 





have little difficulty in finding some one to make way for him, 
but neither Members nor constituencies are specially anxious to 
help a Government with which they are, at the best, in very im- 
perfect sympathy. But in England there is no suppressed thought 
of this kind, either in Members or electors. There is rarely 
any tendency on the part of the latter to indulge in strange 
fancies, and the former are usually found in the right lobby, 
unless they have got into the wrong one by mistake, or have 
accidentally been shut out from voting. An Irish constituency 
has often a positive pleasure in inconveniencing the Govern- 
ment,even though upon questions which do not concern Ireland 
its representative may ordinarily vote with them. It must be avery 
exceptional English constituency which has any such malevolence 
in its disposition. As a rule, a constituency in which the 
Government has a majority is glad to feel itself of importance 
in the party, and would rather plume itself upon the conscious- 
ness of having done the party leader a good turn. So that, 
supposing the difficulty of creating a vacancy to be got over, it 
might be thought that there would be no difficulty in filling it up 
by the particular necessary man. Experience, however, seems to 
show that this is not the case. Constituencies are often quite as 
unwilling as Members to do the Government the precise service 
it is in need of. The hardest test of love is readiness to efface 
yourself for the good of the beloved object. Members who are 
asked to resign their seats in fayour of a newly-appointed 
member of the Administration, constituencies which are asked 
to accept the newly-appointed member without regard for local 
considerations, are in the position of the lover who is expected 
to make things pleasant by helping his mistress’s marriage 
with a rival. They will doa good deal for the Government 
of their choice, but they like to do it in their own persons and 
after their own fashion. 

There is little question that the changes to which the com- 
position both of Parliament and of the Constituencies have 
been subjected of late years have tended to increase this diffi- 
culty. Formerly, the House of Commons was composed to a 
much greater extent than now of young men, and of men 
whose position secured them a political future. Toa man of 
this class the surrender of a seat was comparatively a very 
small matter. He was only postponing his start in life for a 
year or two, and any loss that might accrue to him on this 
score was more than counterbalanced by the claim he had 
established against his party. A young politician could hardly 
do more to advance himself than by earning the gratitude of 
his leaders, and so securing their support when next he became 
a candidate. In the smaller constituencies which then existed 
there was either a larger field for personal influence or very much 
keener political feeling. In either case, the return of the official 
in whose favour a Member had retired without opposition, 
at all events without opposition from the party to which 
the retiring Member belonged, was pretty well assured. If 
the influence which had returned the retiring Member was 
paramount, it would, as a matter of course, be equally exerted 
to secure the return of his successor. If the constituency was 
independent, the desire of the majority of the electors to further 
the policy of their party would lead to the same result. Now, 
the cases in which a paramount influence exists are exceedingly 
few, and the increase in the number of the electors has flooded 
the constituencies with a class of voters who are very muchmore 
swayed by purely local considerations. They are still Liberals 
or Conservatives, as the case may be, but their Liberalism or their 
Conservatism has a pre-eminently local flavour aboutit. They 
like a candidate who, to use the phrase which occurred so often 
in the proceedings before the Election Commissioners last 
autumn, is “ good for Boston.” A Law Officer does not at all 
answer this description. He has too many other things to 
think of to give that undivided attention to their local interests 
which the constituency expects. And even if he were not 
disqualified in this way, he would probably be disqualified 
by his unwillingness to run the risk of being caught bribing. 
Regard for local interests has come to mean, in nine cases 
out of ten, a willingness to spend money on local objects. 
The support of local charities, the distribution of coals to the 
local poor, the employment at election-time of a superfluity 
of local agents, these are the acts by which the affection of a 
constituency is won and retained, agd they are unfortunately 
acts which a member of the Administration is shy of resorting 
to. If he is detected employing them, he damages things 
more important than his own character or his own prospects. 
Consequently the constituency declines to be bound by the 
act of its representative, and a candidate who undertakes to 
make his support of the Government subordinate to his cultiva- 
tion of the qualities which make him “ good for Boston ” is pre- 
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ferred to a candidate who puts the Government first and Boston 


second. Thus the retirement of a Member is by no means 
the certain prelude to bringing in an Official that it once was, 
and even if it were, it would be very much more difficult to 
induce Members to retire. Local magnates, or rich strangers 


who are willing to act as local magnates, have little chance 
of finding a seat elsewhere, and for this reason they have ordi- 
narily nothing to gain by laying the heads of their party 
under an obligation. 

It is probable therefore that as time goes on the difficulty 
of finding seats for newly made officials will become greater 
and greater, and the prospect which this opens to a Government 
is full of inconvenience. In the case of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, it threatens more and more to tie the Prime Minister 
down to making his choice from among men already in Par- 
liament, and anything that narrows the field of selection among 


| the theory of unconscious mental action. Indeed, we have never 
| been able to gather precisely how much or how little he identifies the 
| work of the brain—as a material structure—with the working of 
| the mind as a thinking organ, and what it is which he supposes 
| to happen when, as he maintains, a difficult mathematical ealcula- 
| tion is worked out in the factory of the brain without the coneur- 
| rence of conscious thought. He told his audience at the London 
| Institution, for instance, that a student at Leyden who had been 
| working hard over-night at a puzzling mathematical problem was 
|seen by a fellow-student who slept in his room to get up in 
| the middle of the night and work out something on paper, after 
| which he returned to bed. The next morning it appeared that 
| he had solved the problem, and solved it by a better and shorter 
| method than the one which, in his waking hours, he had attempted. 
| Yet no trace of the’mental process by which he solved it—if such 
| there were—was left on his mind. He had not the least memory or 


exer ama the aie ris ent hn of wit eI done, sly ove wg 
usually chosen from among men who are in possession of seats, proved to hie that & was ie any sees ho whe hed dome - ba 
sand hie loco nclendl. snd curves 0 prection, that t des feat Dr. Carpenter apparently classes amongst automatic achieve- 
not matter that it has become a necessity. But it might ments, and he adds that the wonderful efforts of the on- 
easily be that a man of higher rank in the party might not be lating-boys are probably achieved by oe yore ane or eo 
ne ncaa when his friends returned to office, and might the boys are often quite unable to explain to others, or indeed to 
a-cetiedel focus Gis Cabinet. the lee teth of the party themselves, by what paths they arrive at the conclusions which, to 
and the country, by the fact that he could not get a seat. But | “YY body's surprise, they so instantaneously and confidently 
for the erection of the University of London intoa Parliamentary | *®20unce. Butnow, what we want to know is the precise significance 

: of the word “ unconscious,” as applied to such feats of reason as 


constit , this might very well have happened to Mr. Lowe | 
be Mr. Par shen the Be office. ie Reform speeches | these. Does Dr. Carpenter mean that this Dutch student’s mind 


had made him hateful to a large section of the Liberals, and | had no more intellectual grasp of its subject during the night-time in 
the newly enfranchised eohein could not have been trusted | Which he was dealing with it than Professor Jevons’s logic-machine, 
to see the reasons for condoning this offence which were patent | or the late Mr. Babbage’s calculating-machine, had of the methods 





to the Liberal leaders. The need of approving himself, not 
only to the leaders of a party, but also to a particular con- 
stituency, threatens to become a very serious addition to the 
burdens which already weigh so heavily upon an English poli- 
tician, because the qualifications which advance a man in one 
way will be likely to be injurious to him in the other. If the 
necessity of finding an escape from a difficulty were any 
measure of the chance of finding it, the discovery would not 
be far off. 





DR. CARPENTER ON UNCONSCIOUS MENTAL WORK. 
iz CARPENTER is one of the most moderate, as well as 

one of the most learned of the exponents of the doctrine 
of automatic mental work. In his interesting lectures just delivered 
at the London Institution, he has shown once more that he really 
believes in the existence of a will in man, and in the power of that 
will to modify essentially the efficiency of the various motives which 
act upon us, through its ability to concentrate attention and interest 
on the motive which would be otherwise the weaker. By virtue of 
this concentration of attention on the weaker motive, practical 
influence accretes to it, and makes it at least the more operative, if 
‘not abstractedly the more powerful. For instance, Dr. Carpenter 
believes that, by actively fixing the attention (say) on a mode- 
rately agreeable book which happens to be less intrinsically fasci- 
nating to its reader than others in which he has a more passionate 
interest, and which, if he would only allow them, would easily fix 
his attention for him, it is quite possible to make the slighter 


interest exercise a greater practical influence over the intellect and | 
character than the greater interest. It may be quite impossible | 


for any ordinary reader to persuade himself that Sir Walter Scott's 
novels are less fascinating than Green’s popular “ History of 
England,” but by making the most of the genuine though in- 
ferior interests of the latter book, and keeping them before his 
mind, a student of history may, in any given period, subject his 
mind to a far greater accumulation of influences derived from the 
latter book, than he has ever derived from the former. This is, for 
Dr. Carpenter, the one stronghold against the doctrine of the 
automatism of the brain. But for this strong belief of his in the 
power of the will to vary the attention given to different classes 
of practical influences, so as to increase indefinitely the relative 


efficiency of some as compared with that of other motives, he | opposite ones. 


by which those ingenious instruments brought out the required re- 
sults ? He can hardly mean this, because in these two cases the mind 
which made the machine was the real intellectual agent which 
so arranged the structure as to secure correct work. And 
lif the Leyden student’s brain were such a machine, then 
|the premisses must have been stated in it, and its various 
nervous keys properly struck, so as to bring out the right conclu- 
sion ; and not only so, but the various brain-changes as they 
went on must have set in motion the student’s fingers, so as to 
transfer to the paper a proper description of the thoughts cor- 
responding to those brain-changes—though it is assumed that 
there were in this case no such thoughts, but only the brain- 
changes which, in ordinary cases, would have produced, or been 
produced by, these thoughts. Now, is there anything whatever 
to justify so complicated an explanation as this, when the much 
simpler explanation is possible that the Leyden student did his 
problem by the activity of the very same faculty, though in a 
higher state of lucidity, with which he would have done it 
when awake? No doubt it must have been the condition of that 
higher state of lucidity that no attention could be given to 
the outside world ; and probably it was on account of this un- 
usual state,—which provided, of course, none of the ordinary 
links of association with external life and action,—that he had no 
remembrance of what he had done when he did wake. Doubtless, 
too, there was an almost complete quiescence of the will during 
this morbid excitement of the intellectual faculty, a quiescence 
which doubtless had much to do with the oblivion which followed 
it. It seems to us that the true key to such phenomena as these 
is the analogy to be found in cases of very intense mental excite- 
ment, not in those where there is no mental excitement at all. 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have written or dictated the whole of 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor” in a morbid condition of body, and 
under so intensely concentrated an excitement of mind that he 
could not recall writing any part of the story as his own after- 
wards, and heard it as if it were all new to him. Dr. Carpenter 
would hardly venture the suggestion that ‘‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor” was composed by a brain-machine, without the inter- 
vention of any conscious imaginative and dramatic faculty. 

| It seems to us, then, that the explanation to be found for the 
| Leyden student’s solution and the explanation to be found for 
| such illustrations of mere habit as Dr. Carpenter also cites, are quite 
He insists, very justly as we think, that the man 





would apparently agree with the automatists that the mind is but | who, on going up to dress for an evening party, got into bed in- 


a high-class machine,—perhaps indeed only another name for the 
inside view of a class of operations which, if studied from outside, 
would be described as the net-work of molecular changes which 
take place in the nervous system and the brain. 


stead—perhaps, after all, he only feigned to be an automaton 
| in the matter, and was really exercising a very wise diseretion— 
}or the men who wind up their watches by the mere force of 
habit when they take them off, though only dressing for dinner, 





But clear, precise, and impressive as is Dr. Carpenter’s|—a feat which we suppose almost all of us have caught our- 





. . . . | . . . * 
protest against the extreme automatic view, we do not think | selves performing, at one time or another,—are not using their 
him quite so clear, precise, and impressive when he comes | minds in that operation at all, but are really the creatures, not so 
to make his concessions to the automatists, and to argue for | much of their moral habits, as of the habits of their physical 
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organisation. 


climbing-plants, again, habits of catching at all the support offered 
them by a trellis-work, so that it is impossible to deny that habits 
may exist in an organisation completely without consciousness. 
But what we cannot understand is the tendency of some of our best 
psychologists and physiologists to explain in the same fashion 
phenomena which seem to us to be separated from these by 
almost the whole diameter of being,—to identify phenomena 
indicating mental life of exceptional intensity, and phenomena 
indicating hardly any mental life at all, though embodying, 
it may be, the results of very active mental life of some 
former period ; and this on the very insufficient ground that they 
have one element in common, the forgetfulness which follows 
them. Wesubmit that all acts of memory depend on what we 
may call a distributed consciousness, which cannot exist without a 
certain wakefulness of the will, and which is inconsistent with that 
absolute, intellectual absorption in a subject which verges on 
trance. A man remembers well when he has been attending 
closely, and yet not attending so closely but that there were plenty 
of links between the subject in his mind and his ordinary life. 
The subjects of true reverie, of ‘ brown studies,” as they are 
called, vanish from out of the memory, just because the mind is 
so deeply lost in them that it does not even strain at them, and 
also does not hook them on to the incidents of the external world. 
And therefore, of course, there are no links with the external 
world by which these subjects of meditation can be brought back 
again into consciousness. Thus either too absolute a concentration 
in the subject of thought, or no concentration at all, is very apt 
to be followed by an act of oblivion. You cannot remember the 
most vivid of dreams unless it included something which you 
are always seeing and which recalls it, because otherwise it is 
insulated from your ordinary life, ina sort of supersensual solitude. 
You cannot remember whether or not you wound up your watch, 
for a very different reason, because, though there were plenty of 
other facts with which to associate it, your attention was fixed so 
much more on those other facts, and so little on the winding-up of 
the watch, that the thing to be remembered was itself hardly in 
consciousness at all. Yet just because the automatic explanation 
of the latter forgetfulness is the the right one, the automatic 
explanation of the forgetfulness which often follows moods of in- 
tense absorption is certainly the wrong one. We should say the 
same of the feats of the calculating-boys. It is quite true that 
they cannot analyse the process by which they calculate, but 
neither can the great painter in the least analyse the process by 
which he paints, or the great musician the process by which he 
composes. Yet neither of them would deny that it is a moment 
of intense, and intensely conscious life, in which they achieve 
their greatest feats. And so of the calculating-boys. They only carry 
the apergu of common arithmetical intelligence much further than 
ordinary mortals, but that affords us no pretence for supposing that 
that aper¢u is a function of the brain, exclusive of the conscious- 
ness. If it were the brain which does the sum, and not the mind, 
then to these boys’ apprehension the answer would leap forth 
from the machine in which it is completed, like a lot from a 
lottery-wheel, without any conviction that it is the result 
of a calculation at all, but only a uniform experience that 
of oracles so delivered the accuracy has almost always been 
subsequently established. It is certain that none of these 
calculating-boys do look upon their own answers as guesses 
which somehow turn out true. They know that they have done 
the sum, though they can no more analyse the mode in which 
they reasoned than we can often analyse the mode in which we 
discover a man’s dishonesty or his sincerity by his manner. Such 
acts of calculation are acts of intense consciousness, not of no 
consciousness, ‘They are not automatic acts, but the very op- 
posite of automatic acts; though it does not on that account in 
the least follow that the calculator can unravel the thread of 
his own reasoning. 

In short, it seems to us that Dr. Carpenter would correct an 
error in his criticism, while in no way diminishing the great ser- 
vices he has rendered to psychology by his most valuable classi- 
fication of the phenomena of unremembered purpose, if he kept 
wide apart those cases in which great feats of intellect have been 
achieved, though afterwards forgotten, and those cases in which 
actions have been forgotten owing to the exceedingly small draft on 
the conscious life which they involved. We cannot believe in the 
possibility of reasoning without thinking; nor do we find that 
any of Dr. Carpenter's facts really go to establish that very 
anomalous theory of their origin. 





There can be no doubt that even plants have | 
habits, habits of growing out towards the sunlight, for instance, and | 


SWEARING AS A POLICE OFFENCE. 

ENJAMIN WILLIS, carman in Billingsgate Market, is not x 
‘‘ poor, helpless victim” of Justices’ justice, or a man deserving 
any special sympathy from the public, on account of his weakness ; 
but still he has not received the kind of justice which one likes to 
see, or which will add, in the general mind, to the respect felt 
for law. According to the Telegraph report—for other journals 
| omit the end of the case—he has been fined for swearing horribly, 
| which, as nobody alleges that he did not swear horribly, is proper 
enough; but still he has been fined eight times the usual amount ; 
| he has been fined by a magistrate who either had, or ought to 
| have had, an official interest in fining him ; and he swore in a 
place where it has been a usage to swear by the prescription 
| of centuries. That, of course, is no excuse for him, if he was 
| aware of his offence, for we should not expect the Dean of St. 
| Paul’s to swear in Billingsgate, any more than in his pulpit, but 
lit raises a strong presumption that he was ignorant of any 
offence at all. It appears that the Corporation of London are 
rebuilding, and beautifying Billingsgate Fish-market, one of the 
most useful markets in the country, and perhaps the one where 
the difference between the wholesale price of an article and the 
retail price most astonishes the casual customer. Naturally, the 
Corporation wish to make their market attractive, and naturally 
also they think they can improve its attractiveness by putting a 
healthy restraint on the license of speech which for centuries 
past has made Billingsgate a synonym for foul-mouthedness. 
Instead, however, of attempting to use “ moral force,” and in- 
ducing the tenants, salesmen, and employés of the market to keep 
the rougher sort in order, or enforcing the exclusion of any 
foul-mouthed ruffian from their premises, they thought it better 
to appeal to the law, and accordingly summoned Benjamin Willis, 
through the two Councillors of Billingsgate Ward, before the 
Lord Mayor, the official head of the Corporation which owns 
Billingsgate. His Lordship, who, in strict etiquette, ought not 
to have heard the case at all—though we quite admit his position 
in reference to the Market may not have been present to bis 
mind—evidently thought that the traditionary license of Billings- 
gate was not an excuse for Willis, but a reason for making of Willis 
a beneficial example, and accordingly, instead of fining him five 
or ten shillings, inflicted the heaviest sentence allowed by law. 
He fined him £2 and costs, or nearly a fortnight’s pay,—a 
large sum for a mere labourer to collect. The sentence is, to say 
the least of it, a little hard on Willis, who probably had not a 
notion that he was doing anything inconsistent with the customs 
of the place, and who was in fact not punished for what he did, 
but to advertise the determination of the Common Council to 
put a stop to a public nuisance. They are quite right in putting 
a stop to it, but the Lord Mayor ought, we think, to have 
remembered that custom, though it never can justify a morab 
wrong, may extenuate a legal offence, and to have expressed his 
determination to revive the law without making a casual breaker 

of it responsible for the bad tradition of the place he worked in. 
The injustice seems the greater because the English law against 
profane swearing as it now stands creates and deserves very 
little respect indeed, and certainly produces no effect in diminish- 
ing the practice. It never can be strictly executed, and we are 
by no means sure that until it is brought more into accord with 
modern feeling it ought to be. It cannot, as we have said, be 
executed, for the English lower classes, when excited, or over- 
worked, or drunk, are excessively foul-mouthed,—nearly as much 
so as the people of any other country, except a limited 
class of Western Americans, who, when they swear at all, 
are given to ingenious and even didactic oaths, which no 
Englishman would have either the humour or the profanity to 
devise. If every man who used bad language in the street 
were taken up by the police and fined, the machinery 
of justice, as a daily contemporary has already pointed out, 
would break down, and the police would have nothing else 
to do. The gaols would not hold the swearers, and the 
police would be counted by tens of thousands, ‘They would 
be compelled to pick and choose among offenders, and would let 
off swearers in corduroy, and would end, in obedience to human. 
instinct, in selecting those offenders who swore at them, and so, in 
popular estimation, would degrade the law into a mere instrument 
for enforcing respect to the police. In five years swearing at 
the police would be an amusement, and in ten the notion of the 
populace would be that foul language was only wrong when a 
policeman was by to hear it, a puzzle-headed muddle of ideas 
which exists now among the middle-class, who apologise when they 
swear to any clergyman present. A law which can be executed only 
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| of ideas, which sprang up, we fancy, when gross swearing was a 
mark of caste, swearing before a superior is in England considered 
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by fits and starts, and as it were, accidentally, may be a capital 


law for all that, just as an etiquette may be a good one, though | 
it is not enforced once in a decade, but it is not the kind of law | an unwarrantable liberty. It is, therefore, steadily, though 


which ameliorates a popular habit. The man who offends against | quietly, frowned down, and is so completely given up, that a 
it and is punished feels as the man does who stumbles up- | gentleman might employ labourers for years, and except for acci- 
stairs and breaks his shins,—not as a guilty man, but as| dent, remain unaware that they had oaths in their vocabulary. 
an unlucky one, and in many cases feels also a child- | The complete success thus attained shows the road to reform. If 
like, but very decided, rage against the stair. This ill- | those who dislike swearing will steadily treat it as an offence, not 
effect, produced by the impossibility of working the law, which | against right, which the swearer does not believe tili he is civilised, 
is unavoidable, is increased by another circumstance,—a jar | but against good manners, swearing would disappear, or at least 








or want of accord between legal and popular morality on the 
subject. The people do not consider that to be swearing which the 
lawyers declare to be swearing, and the people are instinctively in 
the right. ‘There can be no doubt that there is such a thing as 
swearing, a method of uttering words which is an offence against 
right and the conscience, and may very reasonably be made an 
offence against the law. But there is also no doubt that common 
swearing, as practised in England, is in the mouths of those who 
practise it no such thing. It is a brutality, not an offence. It is 
possible to ‘‘ take God's name in vain” in a sense as high as that 
in which our old translators understood the words, and—apart | 
altogether from the Commandment, which many commentators 

think was directed either against incantations, or against the utter- 

ance of the mystic name of the Deity at all—a rigid law in 

Hindooism also—that is obviously a moral offence, and may, 

like any other deliberate insult to religious feeling, be made a 

legal one. But the populace have not the faintest notion in their 

oaths of committing this offence against either God or man. 

They use oaths, often horrible to cultivated ears, as senti- 

mentalists use superlatives, and will swear as hard when 

excited by the doing of a good deed as when working Sheen | 
selves up to the commission of a bad one. They attach absolutely | 
no meaning to their own words, and will call on God to ‘strike 
them” this, that, or the other, in mere assent to a proposition, as 
mechanically as the German says ‘‘ So” or the respectable English- 
man ‘To be sure.” ‘A suicide is a coward,” says the Bible- 
reader. ‘Strike me blind, so he is,” assents the dockyard- 
labourer. It is a horrible habit, to be discouraged in every pos- 
sible way; by the law, even, if the law could be so steadily 
applied as to create a conscience on the subject; but to punish it 
now and then, at the caprice of policemen, does no more 
good than the reprimand of a ship-captain whom we once 
heard condemn the practice with hearty though comically 
illogical energy. ‘Damn your blasted eyes,” he thundered, ‘I'll 
have no swearing in this ship!” Magistrates in such cases 
are, in fact, punishing men for want of civilisation, and taste, 
and good manners, which is not properly a punishable want, or at 
all events not things punishable by imprisonment. In the same 
way, it is no doubt an offence against morality and conscience to 
imprecate or curse—that is, to wish aloud bad wishes against 
your enemy—and there is no more objection to punishing that 
than there is to punishing slight cases of assault ; but then in the 
very worst cases of this kind the law does not, we believe, punish, 
but only in the weakest. Damn your neighbour, and you may 

be fined ; but wish him cancer, and you are scatheless for the | 
law. No policeman would take up, and no magistrate punish, | 
Sydney Smith for wishing that his adversary might be preached 
to death by wild curates, Yet that comic anathema—which we only 
quote, instead of a hundred horrible illustrations at hand, because it 
is comic—would, if heartily uttered, be much more of a true curse 
than the utterances for which most magistrates would inflict a fine. 
To say, ‘ 1 wish you were dead,” might mean anything, from some- | 
thing approaching a querulous complaint like that of the Bishop of | 
Barchester, to the most revolting of imprecations; and in neither 
case could the law take any notice of it, unless perchance as 
an incitement to a breach of the peace. The truth is, 
the law, though a good one in intent, cannot in the exist- 
ing state of civilisation be made morally fair, and that being 
80, ought to be applied with great lenity and consideration, and with 
as little of the accidental element in its administration as circum- 
stances will admit. If the magistrates, for instance, whenever an 
oath, fairly to be called an oath, was reported in the course of 
evidence, there and then fined the man who had uttered it five 
shillings, the idea that an oath was disgusting would soon spread 
among the community that comes before police-courts. 

Is there, then, no means of repressing swearing, except that tedious 
one of waiting till everybody is cultivated, and offences, therefore, 
according to the perverse modern theory of crime, have ceased 
out of the land? No means that we know of, except the steady 
discouragement which has already, in certain cases, not merely 
checked, but extinguished the practice. By an odd association 
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| Puritan Scotchwoman whose son 


depart to places from whence it cannot be driven till men can feel 
what is and is not emphasis, and cease to think, with the old 
was censured for double- 


shotting his talk, ‘It’s vara wrong, Minister, but ye maun alloo 
it sets aff conversation mightily.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR CHESS. 


(To THe Epitor oF Tae “SPecTAaTor.” 

Srr,—I read your most able and ingenious article on ‘‘ Chess” 
with extreme interest, but, like your correspondent of last week, 
I thought you did not attach sufficient importance to the judgment 
and other capacities that a chess-player requires, in order to play 
the game with great skill. I intended to offer a few reasons for 
thinking so, but they have already been given with much force 
by your correspondent. 

I have not your article to refer to, but I believe you contend 
in substance that a person who possesses the power of blindfold 
play must at once see the enormous advantage of the good moves, 
and that such a player, owing to the power which, as you assume, 
this talent gives him of seeing all the good moves, must necessarily 
be a great player. 

Your late correspondent has, I think, shown that it is not 
possible for even the finest player to see more than a few of the 
possibly good moves, and I now venture to suggest that the 
faculty of blindfold play may be possessed by players of very 
small chess-power. I am confirmed in this view by the result of 
several games played by me over the board with a gentleman who 
could, with apparent ease and without gross errors, carry on to 
its termination a long game without seeing the board; and not- 
withstanding the possession by my adversary of a power which 
on your theory should have given him an enormous advantage, I 





won every game. 

I suggest that this remarkable chess-power is not an effort of 
the memory, or even a conscious effort of any kind, but is a 
picturing-faculty, resembling, but with a difference, that possessed 


| by some artists who are able to bring home a mental photograph 


of a landscape and reproduce it. A great player once told me 
that on playing his first blindfold game, he had a diagram of the 
board and men stamped on his brain, from which he played as 
from a book, and that he made no effort to remember the moves, 
but stamped his adversary’s move on his mental diagram, and 
then, after looking at it, made his own. On playing two games, 
he found that he had two diagrams before him, side by side, and 
afterwards three. This number he found puzzling, but after 
making repeated efforts, he succeeded in banishing the diagrams 
that he did not want. 

It seems to me that this picturing-power simply enables its 
possessor to see the game clearly in all its changes, and does 
not at all imply the possession of inventive power, and that the 
faculty may therefore be possessed by even a poor player. A 
blindfold player of this class stands, I think, exactly in the 
position of a poor player who, conducting a game by letter, has 
it clearly before him, and can try all the moves and combina- 
tions that he is able to discover, and only those. Neither 
player will see the subtle moves and ingenious combinations 
that a really great player sees and invents in every game. A 
poor player with this gift sees with wonderful clearness how to 
make common-place moves. 

You remark that most of the leading players have this gift of 
blindfold play, but that others of nearly equal power are without 
it; and the natural inference seems to be that there are other 
mental chess-qualities more valuable than this picturing-faculty, 
wonderful as it is. Of course, when it is possessed by a great 
player, it must add to his power over the board, and give him an 
advantage over an adversary who does not possess it, because the 
player with this special gift will be able to try, rapidly and easily, 
more and longer variations than his opponent, and can thus test 
more fully the soundness of any line of play that he may propose 
to adopt. 
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A friend tells me that he once knew a really fine chess-player 
who was, in practical life, a perfect imbecile. ‘This must surely 
be a very exceptional case, for I think it may be fairly said that a 
strong chess-player has nearly always, at least, average good-sense. 

I offer these suggestions with diffidence, and entirely concur 
with the greater portion of your article.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. 





STELLA AND VANESSA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Will you allow me to call your attention to some observa- 
tions in a review of Mr. Forster's “‘ Life of Swift ” contained in 
your issue of January 8. The reviewer quotes a sentence from 
Lord Campbell’s *‘ Life of Lord Cowper,” which runs thus :— 
‘¢In perusing the ‘ Journal to Stella,’ it is curious to observe that 
im the minute and circumstantial accounts he gives of all his other 
visits, ke studiously and systematically suppresses his visits to 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh and his acquaintance with her daughter.” He 
then mentions that Mr. Forster was so surprised to read this, that 
he had the curiosity to count the number of mentions made of 
such visits, which he found to amount to seventy-three. 

You stigmatise this inaccuracy as unpardonable carelessness, 
and I do ‘not traverse the assertion, but will you allow me 
to remind your readers of the real gist of Lord Campbell’s 
observations ? 

In the text (‘Lives of the Chancellors,” Vol. IV., p. 329) he 
speaks of Lord Cowper as follows :—“ In his retirement, he was 
violently assailed by the man who at this very time was treacher- 
ously carrying on a double courtship with Stella and Vanessa, 
prepared to break the hearts of both,”—to which he appends the 
mote above mentioned, by way of illustration. As to the mother, 
Lord Campbell is inaccurate; as to the daughter, he is correct. To 
quote Sir Walter Scott’s words in his ‘ Life of Swift,” ‘‘ while 
‘Vanessa was occupying much of his time, and much doubtless of 
his thought, she is never once mentioned in the ‘Journal’ directly 
by name, and is only twice casually indicated by the title of 
Vanhomrigh’s eldest daughter.” 

But this is not a full statement of the case as against Swift, 
for no one can read his various notices of dinners and visits at 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s without observing that he constantly explains 
why he went there, when there was no necessity except that arising 
from the promptings of his own conscience for any explanation 
whatever. Between October 20, 1710, and December 31, 1711, 
Swift dined or visited at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s between forty and 
fifty times. The first three of these occasions he mentions with- 
-out comment, but in more than two out of three of the remain- 
ing notices he takes the precaution of alleging some excuse or 


other. Sometimes it is the weather, sometimes his broken shin ; 


at one time he is taken there by Sir Andrew Fountaine, or some- 
body else; at another, he goes there because he leaves his gown 
and periwig in Mrs. V.’s custody ; at another he has to order a 
scarf, and this entails the duty of dining there yet again in order 
to pay for it. 

I trust, therefore, that your readers will not infer, as they 
might do from your reviewer's censure and from Mr. Forster's 
Janguage, that Lord Campbell had entirely misstated the case. 
In that part of the statement which was comparatively immaterial, 
he is, I confess, mistaken ; but in the essential part, that which 
illustrates Swift's double-dealing, he errs rather by omission 
‘than by exaggeration. Apologising for this communication, I am, 
Sir, &c., M. S. H. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—When Mr. Hall says that only the ‘‘national” Burial Service, 
read by the “national” clergy, can rightfully be demanded for the 
dead buried in national graveyards, he uses the word “national” 
as M. Buffet and the French Monarchists do :—‘‘ This people, who 
knoweth not the law, are cursed, and must be governed by us 
Pharisees and rulers in spite of themselves, for their own good.” 
This is in effect the position taken, with some honourable ex- 
ceptions, by most of the clergy, by several, at least, of the bishops, 
and by that member of the Cabinet who is considered to repre- 
sent the more liberal section of the Conservative party. That 
is to say—and the declaration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brings the matter within the region of practical politics—the ques- 
tion is to be again decided whether the Nonconformists shall 
have political equality, or only toleration. The decision of the 
country has been for political equality in the matter of tests, of 
Church-rates, of school endowments, of school boards, and of 
access to the Universities ; and there can be no doubt how it will 
be given as to the right of burial. 





The Liberal party are here agreed in principle. The advanced 
politicians of Birmingham would settle all possible as well as 
actual questions of the kind at once, by disestablishing the Church ; 
others of us prefer to go, in the English fashion, step by step, 
settling each case as it arises, and with so much compromise with 
a venerable and useful institution as shall leave the possibility of 
its reform still open; but we are all agreed that this, and every 
other such question, shall be decided on the basis of equality, and 
not of toleration. 

It is said by the opponents of the Burials Bill that “the whole 
principle of Establishment is involved ;” and if so, it may be asked 
whether those Liberals who look on the disestablishment of the 
Church as a great evil, to be avoided if possible, should not hesi- 
tate to support that Bill? I reply that there is an alternative. It 
must be admitted that every fresh assertion of equality, and not 
toleration, as the position of the Nonconformists, is a fresh asser- 
tion that the final surrender by the Church of its position as an 
oligarchy, an endowed and privileged sect, is only a question of 
time. But that surrender may be effected, not by disestablish- 
ment, but by an expansion and comprehension which would make 
the Church once more national. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, says 
that the Church is worth preserving as it is, but that it is too old, 
and stiff with age, for any internal reforms, much less for any ex- 
ternal expansion, to be possible. Great as is the weight of his 
judgment on the question, I hope he may be here mis- 
taken; but if he is right, then disestablishment is inevitable. 
And the steps by which the decision is to be reached 
are now becoming plain. Each fresh demand of the 
Nonconformists must be granted on the basis of equality, 
not of toleration, whatever the consequences. Let Liberal 
Churchmen act consistently on this principle, and the result must 
be the right one. Either the Church will reform and expand 
herself, which is the only condition on which her continued 
national existence is possible; or she will finally accept the 
position of asect, with which national endowment is incompatible. 
No Liberal Churchman can desire to preserve the Church, if the 
very ends for which he would preserve her shall have ceased to 
exist. Mr. Maurice once wrote, ‘‘He who refuses to act from 
fear of consequences, decides for himself ; he who acts, leaves the 
issue to God.” And this should be the rule for him who loves 
the Church, but loves justice more.—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. 


{To THE Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I am glad to find, from the courteous letter of Mr. Carvell 
Williams, that on one point at least he and I am agreed. It is 
this,—that the present Burials agitation is simply a question as to 
whether or no the national Clergy should have the exclusive 
privilege of conducting the Burial Service in the national burial- 
grounds. It is well that the people of England should understand 
this fact,—that the result of the passing of this Bill would be to 
disestablish the Clergy of the national Church, as far as the church- 
yards are concerned, And more than this, that it would give to 
‘any person” the right and privilege to use any service, howso- 
ever Romanistic on the one hand, or Pagan on the other, if only 
‘due decorum ” be observed. 

It is said sometimes that, in all probability, no scandal would 
arise, and no feelings of Churchmen would be hurt, if this Bill 
were passed. But allow me to ask, would no feelings be hurt if 
Mr. Bradlaugh desired to bury one of his friends in some church- 
yard, and to give an address on the occasion inculcating his 
peculiar views? Would no feelings be hurt if some local preacher 
were to offer up a prayer at the grave-side of some staunch Dis- 
senter in some such terms as these :—‘* We thank Thee, O Lord, 
that our departed friend was a member of no State-supported 
Church, that he used no ready-made prayers, that he needed no 
Book of Common Prayer to aid his devotions, that he listened to 
no sermons delivered by preachers wearing that rag of Popery, 
the surplice?” It is idle to say that a prayer of this kind would 
very seldom, if ever, be used ; the point which I urge is this, that 
nothing in this Bill would prevent such a prayer as this, nay, more, 
that this Bill would absolutely protect such a prayer. Such Non- 
conformists as Baldwin Brown, Edward White, and Newman Hall 
would never, we are sure, offend against good-taste and good- 
feeling in this way, but can the same be said of every local 
preacher and of every excitable ranter in our country districts ? 

I say again, the Bill as it now stands disestablishes the national 
Clergy as far as the churchyards are concerned, and opens the 
way to endless bickering and strife, and I, for one, trust that the 
good-sense of the English people will interpose to prevent its 
being passed in its present state.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Spring Grove Vicarage, Middlesex. Epwarp V. Hat. 
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DORSET COUNTY ELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—In your last number you suggested that it would be unwise 
on the part of the Liberal electors of Dorset to support the 
tenant-farmer, Mr. Fowler, at the coming election. Your argu- 


ment may not unfairly be paraphrased thus :—‘‘ The tenant- | [The drift of our paragraph was a severe reprobation of Dr. 


|I should have appended my name to this letter, but as the 


| profession to which I have the honour to belong is not as yet 
| upon quite the same level of independence with other professions, 
| you will excuse me for signing myself simply, 

AN ASSISTANT-MASTER, 


farmers should be taught that the Liberals are their true friends; | Hornby’s course in making gross moral charges which he refused 
the proper method of teaching them this lesson is to leave them to substantiate, or allow Mr. Browning the means of refuting. 


in the lurch.” 
and suicidal. 


To my mind, such a policy appears to be selfish | 


It was founded on a printed addition to the correspondence sent 
to us by Mr. Browning himself, and which we have good reason 


True, Mr. Fowler's platform is not distinctively Liberal, in the | to know that he desired to see noticed in the Press.—Ep. Spectator.} 


sense of party politics. But it includes the equalisation of local 
rating, representative county boards, amendment of the game 
laws, gratuitous education in the three ‘‘ R’s” without compul- 
sion, and a reasonable Burials Bill. None of these can be said to 
be distinctively Conservative or Liberal, as things now go. But 
are they not worth the support of all true Liberals, when the only 
choice is between them and the one sentence of adhesion to the 
Tories which constitutes Captain Digby's position ? 

But there is a still stronger reason which, in my opinion, should 
induce all Liberals to give their support to Mr. Fowler. Whether 
he be Conservative or Liberal, his candidature is at least the 
result of a spontaneous movement on the part of a large portion 
of the constituency, both agricultural and commercial, which 
resents the imposition of a representative by the county families, 
including several peers. Is it not the duty of Liberals anywhere 
and everywhere to support an honest representation, as opposed 
toa mere sham? Oris the government of the country by itself 
only acceptable to Liberal editors when it results in the return of 
Liberal partisans ? 

It seems to me that your advice is ungenerous, and therefore 
unwise. Let the Liberals join heartily in sending a few tenant- 
farmers—even though professedly Conservative—to the House of 
Commons. There they will learn soon enough how they are 
treated by the country-gentleman party, as you so aptly call it. 
They will remember that Liberals helped their immediate friends 
to send them to the House, and that Liberal Members are their 
chief supporters. This is a more practical way, as I think, of 
teaching them Liberalism than the “ cruel love ” at which you have 
hinted as advisable. 

I have troubled you at some length, because I fear that your 
remarks may damage not only the cause of Mr. Fowler, but the 
reputation of the Liberal party for generosity and helpfulness.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A Lrperat ELeEcTor. 





MR. BROWNING AND DR. HORNBY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—All—and they are many—who have the pleasure of Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s acquaintance must have been startled by a 
paragraph which appeared in the Spectator of the 8th inst., to the 
effect that Dr. Hornby, in a letter to one of his assistants, had 
made imputations upon Mr. Browning’s character which, as they 
never have been and never can be substantiated, it is better for 
Dr. Hornby’s credit not to repeat. 

Mr. Browning is abroad; will you, therefore, allow me to state, 
lest the paragraph should do him an injury in the estimation of 
persons who are uninformed as to the circumstances of his dis- 
missal from Eton, that when he was pressed to publish a statement 
of facts at the close of the Eton half-year, he preferred to rest his 
vindication upon the testimonials he has printed in support of his 
candidature for a high educational post. These testimonials con- 
tain cordial letters from a majority of the Governing Body of 





MR. DIXON AND THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CIRCULAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your last number you comment on what you state to be 
‘¢a mistake into which I fell” when addressing a public meeting last 
Saturday week. But you seem to have overlooked the fact that 
the words you quote had solely reference to fugitives on board 
Her Majesty’s ships on the high-seas.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. GrorGE Drxon. 
[Then what was the use of the remark? There is no question 
about the high-seas.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I observe in your issue of January 15 that Professor 
Ramsay strengthens his argument by a quotation from Dr. 
Donaldson’s evidence before the Endowed Schools Commission :— 
“The difficulty in Elgin Academy arose from one master taking the 
pupils from another master’s class. Q. Do you mean there was a 

struggle for the boys? <A. Yes, a regular struggle.” 


‘Permit me to say that Dr. Donaldson’s statement is quite 
untrue. He has no authority for making such a statement, and 
in point of fact, nothing of the kind has ever occurred in the 
Elgin Academy, at least in my day. I enclose a copy of Dr. 
Donaldson's report.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Academy, Elgin, January 16. JouHN MircuetL. 








POETRY. 


DECAY. 
O tusTRE of decay ! 
The day-light glides away 
In glow of richer glory than at noon ; 
Autumn, that steals the flower, 
Gives the tree golden dower, 
And crimsons walls that will be leafless soon. 





O dimness of decay ! 
The sunset hastes away, 
And leaves the world the lone and darkling night ; 
And Autumn, when he flies, 
Leaves only howling skies, 
And trees that toss their naked boughs in fright. 
z.. W. Be 








ART. 
a aa 
THE WALKER EXHIBITION. 
Tue Monday before last there opened, at 168 Bond Street, an 
| exhibition of the late Fred Walker’s works, which has excited a 





Eton, from five late or present head masters, from numerous | good deal of interest amongst lovers of art, and fully justified 
colleagues at Eton, and from a large body of eminent men, who, | the expectations of his numerous admirers, Of the great mass 
if there had been any truth in Dr. Hornby’s insinuations, would | of works here shown we must leave our readers to judge for 





not have given him the support of their names for the position he | themselves, as our space will only suffice for a brief mention of 
| some of the most important, and a few words on the character 


is seeking. 
d scope of the painter’s genius. The exhibition consists of 


Perhaps I may be allowed to quote the following words from | 42 


the testimonial of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who was his legal adviser | more than a hundred works, a large majority of which are water- 


in the late painful controversy :— 
“Tt might have been better for you, though it would have been worse 


colours and studies and sketches in black and white. 
Before mentioning any particular picture, a few remarks on the 
painter’s aim and method seem necessary, as a key to the whole. 


for the school, if you had made a complaint to the Governing Body of | E . = 
| Throughout all the more important pictures the spirit uf the old 


his (Dr. Hornby’s) conduct towards you in 1874, instead of waiting to 
be dismissed by him in September, 1875...... 
study the questions which from time to time had arisen between you, 
without seeing that the real matter in difference was altogether dis- 
tinct from the trumpery disputes about points of school discipline, and 
the misunderstanding as to what was said or meant upon different occa- 
sions, which led to his notice of dismissal. It is obvious to me that he 
and yon took opposite views of the nature of public-school education, 
and of the proper way of managing boys. You, took what I suppose 
may be called the more modern, and he the more old-fashioned side.” 


It was impossible to 


| Greek art is everywhere manifest, modified, indeed, by the 


| addition of purpose, but always showing the grace of movement 
and the unconscious dignity of gesture or repose which we are 
accustomed to associate with Grecian sculpture. There is, how- 
ever, this great difference, that whereas in the antique the statue 


| 


simply seems to say, ‘‘ Admire me as beautiful,” in Fred Walker’s 
pictures the beauty he depicts is but subsidiary to the purpose he 
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has in view. This may be plainly seen in the pictures of the men 
ploughing and “ The Old Gate,” and that the artist has been able 
to maintain all the grace of the antique, while he applied it to 
scenes which we are accustomed to consider prosaic, and actions 
which we think of as common-place, must always remain his most 
special praise. Instead of following blindly in the too easy path 
of popular feeling, and choosing his subjects from obscure legend 
or medizval history, he had the rare courage to take a totally 
opposite course, and going steadily on his way, he brought home 
to us all the quiet beauty of quaint English gardens and the 
pathos that dwells even in the humblest lives. He would seem 
to have laid to heart Longfellow’s words— 
‘* That is best, which liest nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of Art.” 

That he chose the more worthy part, and that before his death 
his work had justified his choice, we think no one who sees this 
collection can doubt. And indeed, to those who study the phases 
of popular feeling, the gallery of Messrs. Deschamps for the last 
few days has been a curious sight. There was a conspicuous 
-absence of those to whom a picture-gallery is only a place to while 
away a vacant hour, or a dernier ressort on a wet day. There 
seemed to be few who had not come simply and solely to 
see the pictures, and on nearly every face we fancied we 
could trace some feeling of sympathy with the artist who 
had worked so hard and died so young. Indeed, it ap- 
peared to us that few could enter the room, no matter 
how carelessly, and leave it without grave food for reflec- 
tion. For even if there were felt no pity for a life of such 
brilliant promise cut short in its prime, yet to every thoughtful 
mind there were four pictures as touching as any produced by 
modern art,—touching, too, in the very highest sense of the 
term, in the sense of awakening our admiration of beauty and 
dignity, though it were only in the form of a poor woman or a 
tired-out labourer, our recognition of the pathos that lies around 
us, even in our most every-day scenes; and above all, expressed 
over and over again, the artist’s intense consciousness of and 
delight in portraying the dignity of work. There seemed to 
be but little criticism in the room, and we only heard one opinion 
expressed,—‘ This is a treat.” 

It may be the case, and it seems to us well that it should be, 
that in the face of such an incomplete life and premature death, 
the criticism that seeks for faults with painful impartiality should 
be for the time a little silent, perhaps even a little ashamed to 
speak, and that all which should be rightly said at this time 
should be, that this man has laid hold and made clear to us all, 
truths which, in the rush and hurry of our modern lives, we are 
too apt to forget. For whether we look at the dull, heavy dis- 
content of the ‘‘ Vagrants,” or the cheerful energy displayed by 
the ‘‘ Ploughing,” whether we compare the peace of the “ Harbour 
of Refuge” with the respect shown to age and sorrow in the 
picture of “The Old Gate,” we cannot but recognise the pure, 
noble purpose of the artist, and the magnificent talent with 
which he has in each case driven his meaning home. It is twenty 
years since our greatest art-critic defined the best art to be 
*‘that which suggested or embodied the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas,” and judged by this standard, his estimate of the 
value of the work here exhibited would be a very high one,—in 
comparison, it is of infinitely little consequence whether Fred 
Walker was given to an extreme use of Venetian-red, or an over- 
due fondness for peculiar shades of yellow. One more fact remains 
to be mentioned before noticing the pictures separately, and that 
is, the untiring thoroughness of his mode of treatment. It is 
difficult, on looking at some of the water-colour, here, to speak in 
sufficiently high terms of the industry in finish and the care that 
has been taken with the composition. But we fearlessly state our 
opinion that, in the cage of two pictures, ‘‘ The Fishmonger’s 
Stall” and ‘‘The Amateur,” the work stands absolutely un- 
rivalled. In the first, there is not one of hundreds of fish displayed 
for sale that is carelessly or slightly treated ; in the second, which 
is a picture of an old coachman standing perplexed in the midst 
of a bed of cabbages, there is not a detail, from the apples in the 
tree above his head to the black-and-white carriage-dog sitting in 
the gateway, that is not finished with the same patient fidelity. 
Of the seven large pictures here exhibited it is not necessary to 
speak at much length, as they are all familiar to the public. 

The two most popular ones will probably always be Nos. 48 
and 52, exhibited at the Academy in 1869 and 1872 respectively. 
They both contain a story of which every one can feel the pathos. 
In the first, the picture of ‘‘The Old Gate,” we have all the 
elements of tragedy. In the widowed lady about to descend the 


old stone steps, the peasant woman closing the gate, the children | 





looking up from their play, the tired labourer instinctively re- 
moving the pipe from his mouth, the curiosity of his young com- 
panion, the pillars of the gateway, with one of its stone griffins gone 
from its place and the otherremaining, battered, defaced, and alone, 
all these tell us the same sad story of sympathy with sorrow. Of 
the principal figures, those of the lady and the tired labourer, it 
would be difficult to speak too highly ; the sorrow blended with 
resignation, and stern determination not to give way, of the one, 
and the easy grace of strength and posture of the other, are both 
plainly and truly shown. The second picture mentioned, No. 52, 
is called ‘‘ The Harbour of Refuge,” and is, in some respects, finer 
than the last. For whereas, in ‘‘ The Old Gate,” the feeling ex- 
pressed is sympathy with a great sorrow, in ‘‘ The Harbour of Re- 
fuge” the painter's endeavour has been to show the reverence due 
to age and infirmity, and the peace that comes when the strife is 
over and the toil done. Most of our readers will remember the 
picture ; some old, red almshouses, flushed with the last rays of 
the sun, enclose a quadrangle of rather neglected green, covered 
with daisies, with a statue of the founder in its midst, and grouped 
round it, sitting and standing, various of its inhabitants. Down 
the long stone terrace come two figures, a young and a very old 
woman, the latter with bent head and tottering steps, leaning on 
a staff, and supported on the other side by the younger woman’s 
arm, whose face is turned rather wearily up to the sunset. On 
the extreme right of the picture is a mower, taking swift advantage 
of the first of the evening hours. The feeling of contrasted toil 
and rest is very beautifully expressed ; the whole picture breathes 
peace and resignation, and if the picture be, as it undoubtedly is, 
a very sad one, it is only so from its extreme truth. 

Next to these, in point of interest to most, will come No. 35, 
‘The Vagrants,” exhibited in 1868. This is a composition of more 
simple purpose than either of the above, and is chiefly remarkable 
for the extreme beauty of the pose of the chief figure, a young 
woman, who stands over the newly-lit fire, the smoke of which is 
curling round her. The brooding discontent and rebellion of her 
face has probably never been excelled. The whole figure seems 
redolent of passionate resentment against,—we know not what. 
The rest of the picture speaks for itself ; the boy eagerly lighting 
the fire, and the heavy, listless apathy of the mother and the 
other children afford a fine contrast to the leading idea. The 
next picture is No. 39. ‘The Right of Way” is too fresh in our 
readers’ memory to need description, but it has at this time a sad 
interest, as being the last that the artist painted. Of the two 
remaining pictures, ‘‘The Bathers” is a study of boyish grace, 
innocence, and light-heartedness. The grouping of the figures is 
magnificent, and the picture has altogether more of the spirit of 
the antique than almost any other of Mr. Walker's works. 

Of the “ Ploughing,” the name of which has been changed, if 
we mistake not, we are almost afraid to express our opinion, lest 
it should seem exaggerated. It used to be called, ‘* Man goeth 
unto his work and to his labour until the evening,” a name quite in 
accordance with the feeling of the picture. To the present writer 
it seems one of the noblest landscapes produced by modernart. It 
has been in both the Academy and International Exhibitions, and 
is probably well known to most. In it Mr. Walker has depicted 
with even more than his usual force his delight in honest 
work. Magnificent as the painting of the stream and ploughed 
field, and beautiful as is the crimson light reflected from the cliff 
of red sandstone, yet we feel that they are subordinate to the 
above idea. We feel that the man who is driving his plough so 
deftly through the last furrow, and the boy who is driving the 
horses, have done a good day’s work, and in a few minutes more 
will put on their coats, unharness the old grey horses from the 
plough, and jog along quietly home. Did space allow us, we 
could dwell for a long time on the beauties of the water-colours, 
but we have already exhausted our space, and must content our- 
selves with mentioning Nos. 5, 16, 20, 23, 45, 53, 62, and 60 as 
particularly worthy of attention; while the noble design for 
Thackeray's Philip is unsurpassed for tender feeling by anything 
in the exhibition. 

That to Mr. Walker nothing was too common-place for him to 
find some delight in, and show us some beauty, is one of the 
traits that help to make him quite alone in his profession. His 
death is a loss at present irremediable. But it may be, that in the 
days to come, other artists may follow out to nobler issues the 
track that Fred Walker trod so firmly and unfalteringly. We 
know that it is but seldom that those who are first in any line of 
discovery or thought attain to the goal desired, but it is their 
efforts which render attainment possible, as it is the failure of the 
few which ensures the success of the many. And if Fred Walker 
has done nothing else, he has shown us his pride in his country, 
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his knowledge of the beauty of her quaint old gardens and red- 
brick walls, his respect for the honest labour of her sons, and his 
sympathy with the desolate, the afflicted, and the weak. 

HARRY QUILTER. 








BOOKS. 


MRS. PFEIFFER’S POEMS.* 
Tere is a touch of genius in Mrs, Pfeiffer which comes out 
most distinctly in her more thoughtful poems, but does not fail 
to show itself, for the most part, even in those which we read 
with nervous distrust, for fear of that tendency to gush which 
love-verses so often betray. We suspect, indeed, that there is 
no kind of poem which is so difficult to write without falling into 
weakness or sickliness as a love- poem; nothing in which 
the style of conventionality and affectation approaches so close 
to the style of high personal and individual feeling; nothing in 
relation to which it is so easy for the author (though for no one 
else) to mistake for true wine that medicinal drug which is in- 
tended to answer a very different purpose from true wine,—wine of 
ipecacuanha, There are one or two little poems in this volume 
which seem to our ears, though they may be over-fastidious, 
to have fallen short of love-poems after this too common 
fashion. ‘ Everild,” for instance, is one of them. ‘There is 
something unreal about these raptures over “‘ my blushing, close- 
lipped Everild,” and the secrecy of her ‘* sweet hidden ways ” of 
love, which makes us thoroughly uncomfortable as we read. We 
should say that there was more in this poem of effort than of 
imaginative feeling, more of manufactured than of natural sweet- 
ness. The previous poem is much more genuine, though we should 
have read it with more pleasure if it had had a more reticent and 
less gushing title than ‘‘ Loved Florimel,” which is a title to 
make one uneasy. Still the poem is, on the whole, beautiful and 
genuine, It expresses a woman’s newly-found delight in herself 
and her own beauty when she finds that she has gained the love 
she wanted; and some of that delight is delineated with true 
freshness and power :— 
“ Long-loveless heart! how little have I known 
You held such rare surprises stored away ; 
I feel as one who, looking on some lone 
Tree-shadow’d pool, has seen its waters thrown 
A laughing fountain in the face of Day. 
Deep joy that from innumerable rills 
Comes filtered from the far Eonean hills, 
Mount, mount and show thy level in the sky, 
And prove to mockers that thy source is high !” 
That is a fine verse, but we are a little disappointed again in 
the conclusion, when the lady praises herself as 
“a queon-woman in a hive of sweetness, 
Lowly and gracious in Love’s all-completeness,” 
where, as it seems to us, a sort of forcing-pump of poetic satis- 
faction over herself is set to work, and the flow of natural 
emotion suddenly ceases in the violent effort to condense into a 
single epigrammatic couplet the sudden self-reconciliation which 
is the idea of the poem. We might say the same of others of the 
love-poems, though in one or two, like ‘Broken Light,” and the 
song called ‘* The Message,” there seems to us that Mrs. Pfeiffer 
strikes a more genuine and individual chord of feeling. Still, the 
fault of this class of poems is that there is too much approach to 
sentimentalism in them, a good deal too much considering the 
genuine power which some of them display. Mrs. Pfeiffer is too 
fond of poetic affectations. We cannot pretend to like such a 
burden to a song as “since singing liketh me,” and there is little 
in that particular song except the burden to carry the burden off. 
Mrs. Pfeiffer is never so poetical as when she is simplest, and 
hardly ever so simple as when she has got a thought to express as 
wellas a feeling. Her ballads have a certain force as well as beauty 
in them, and the little poem called ‘“‘ The Crown of Song” is full of 
glow, though to our judgment there is a little too much of self- 
consciousness in the singer, who insists that she was ‘‘no calm, 
cold priestess of Art,” but ‘‘a victim slain in its sacred fire,” and 
that therefore all, ‘‘to her very name,” should die. But it is 
when Mrs. Pfeiffer gets to themes which occupy her whole 
mind, as well as her fancy, that she seems to us to lose 
the slight mannerism, or estheticism, which interferes with 
the effect of her verse, and to mount into the world of true 
imagination. The fine poem on ‘* The Dark Christmas of 1874,” 
written just after the horrible railway accident near Oxford, con- 
tains, to our thinking, better poetry than any in the book except 





* Poems. By Emily Pfeiffer. London: Strahan and Co. 


| the sonnets, though, perhaps, even there she harps a little too 
‘long on the same string. The following, for instance, is all fine 


and all simple :— 


“Sing as ye may or can, ye sorrowful hearts,— 
As ye can or may,— 
Then turn and dance with the children, play out your parts 
To the end of the day ; 
For to children the feast of Child-Jesus is glad as the morn 
Wrapt in mist at its birth ; 
Let them keep it in gladness till children shall cease to be born 
To the sad old earth! 
Hold by the hands of the children, hard worker and sage, 
Let them lead the round, 
For a moment the soul of their joy may your torment assuage, 
Caught at the bound ; 
And when weary of leaping, and laughter, and shrill delight, 
To the pine-wood blaze 
Draw closer, and whisper of giant, of gnome, or of knight, 
Of ghosts or of fays; 
Fill the children with magic and moonshine, with wonderment, 
Or with high emprize ; 
Fool them with fancy and fear to the top of their bent, 
Through their ears, through their eyes ; 
For the child is simple, and thinks there must lurk behind 
The world and its shows, 
A mystery, haply a meaning, the trace of some mind, 
Or of many ; who knows? 
So the creature that knows so little, and feels so much, 
Is stirr’d by a thrill, 
When it sees that the things which seem dead to the sight, and 
the touch, 
Are moved as by will. 
To the child, unlearn'd as simple, the leap into life 
Of the infant year, 
Is a marvol as great as the fables of any ‘ old wife,’ 
Prophet, or seer ; 
So it welcomes the shiftiest tale if it only profess 
To account for a part 
Of the wonder which weighs down the world, and begins now to press 
On its innocent heart. 
Let him think he may catch behind Nature a shadowy Cause, 
Tell him not all we know! 
Lest, closed in a fortress of fact and mechanical laws, 
He should leave off to grow. 
For the spirit is nourish’d by wonder, by faith, and by love,— 
’ Things as dreamy as high; 
And I think none have ever been forward their life to disprove 
Till beginning to die.” 
Then comes a verse which must have been written against the 
grain, for we are quite sure that Mrs. Pfeiffer herself felt that she 
was spoiling her poetry by the cold and not, we think, very 
successful attempt at satire :— 
Then leave to the children whose spirits have wings to spread, 
Sweet joy and surprise, 
Tis the milk of babes, yet unable to feed on the dead, 
With grown men and with flies.” 
The sneer launched at ‘‘ grown men and flies” that they “feed 
on the dead” is not in any true harmony, either of thought or of 
feeling, with the drift of the poem, which is a sort of protest 
against the mechanical philosophy that explains away the deeper 
beliefs of men. It is not in harmony with its true thought, for the 
habit of feeding on dead things is not in any way an apt symbol 
of the habit of explaining away life by referring its marvels to what 
is not living; nor is it in harmony with its true feeling, for the 
conception of fly-blown meat, which it suggests, is a conception 
of rottenness, not a conception of blindness or spiritual dullness 
of vision. However, the close of this poem seems to us as full of 
music as it is of fresh spiritual thought :— 
‘* Spread the cerements over the symbol of Jesus’ birth, 
As over a corse, 
Still the soul of the symbol, immortal, will walk the earth, 
Without hindrance or loss. 
Without hindrance—ay, for the spirit is all divine, 
Hath nor ‘flesh nor bones ;’ 
It sleepeth not, hath no need of our bread or our wine, 
Finds a passage through stones. 
Bat for Joss—may we dare to affirm that no loss is incurr’d, 
No potence foregone, 
By the spirit unhoused, the unorganised, bodiless Word, 
When it wanders forlorn ? 
I know not, but know: when the world is baptised into youth, 
Pass’d through fire or gore, 
A ‘body ’ is alway ‘prepared,’ and the spirit of truth 
Made incarnate once more. 
And though ever, and ever, as long as the world shall endure, 
Will the day and the night 
Still chase each other, for ever one truth will stand sure: 
We are made for the light! 
And for ever and ever, when death shuts the eyes of the day,— 
In that hour supreme,— 
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Love, taking new flight, soaring higher, will find out a way 
Our lost life te redeem. 
Lift up the hymn once more in this sad Yule-tide, 
Lift up the hymn! : 
The night may be darker than any since Jesus died, 
And as cold as dim ; 
But the dawn is breaking, and after the dawn, the day, 
And they one and both 
Are made to our need—the day for our work, and our play, 
The night for our growth. 
Sing with the child and the bard in his measureless youth, 
He who, caught in the throes 
Of his passion, becomes as a Delphian mouth-piece of truth, 
Speaking more than he knows. 
Lift we the carol on high as with new-blown breath 
From tbe glimmering earth, 
That all who were wailing of sorrow, of sin, and of death, 
May sing with us of birth !” 
But on the whole, Mrs. Pfeiffer's best poems are her sonnets, 
where the restriction of movement and the necessity for brevity 
have evidently helped instead of hindering her. Some of these, 
—which will, we believe, be familiar to most of our readers,—are, 
to our minds, among the finest sonnets in the language ; these 
two, for instance :— 


I. 
“O Nature! thou whom I have thought to love, 

Seeing in thine the reflex of God’s face, 

A loathed abstraction would usurp thy place,— 
While Him they not dethrone, they but disprove. 
Weird Nature! can it be that joy is fled, 

And bald unmeaning lurks beneath thy smile ? 

That beauty haunts the dust but to beguile, 
And that with Order, Love and Hope are dead ? 
Pitiless force, all-moving, all unmoved, 

Dread mother of unfather’d worlds, assuage 
Thy wrath on us,—be this wild life reproved, 

And trampled into nothing in thy rage! 

Vain prayer, although the last of human kind,— 
Force is not wrath,—but only deaf and blind. 


Il. 
Dread force, in whom of old we loved to see 
A nursing mother, clothing with her life 
The seeds of Love divine, with what sore strife 
We hold or yield our thoughts of Love and thee! 
Thou art not ‘ calm,’ but restless as the ocean, 
Filling with aimless toil the endless years— 
Stumbling on thought, and throwing off the spheres,— 
Churning the Universe with mindless motion. 
Dull fount of joy, unhallow’d source of tears, 
Cold motor of our fervid faith and song, 
Dead, but engendering life, love, pangs, and fears, 
Thou crownedst thy wild work with foulest wrong 
When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal, 
And darkly blunder’d on man’s suffering soul.” 
And again, this sonnet, which, though one of a series, admits 
very well of being read out of its place in the series, gives out a 
ring, in its very fine concluding lines, such as vibrates with the 
condensed power of all successful poetry in the heart :— 
“ All creatures eagle-born and eagle-taught, 
Whose nests are set upon the giddy height, 
Who fear the dread abyss, but love the light, 
And sheer through love and pain to trust are brought,— 
How is it when ye, too, are overwrought, 
Seized with love-madness, and in upward flight 
Quit the sure world to hold the sun ig sight? 
How fares it with ye when in falling s¥6rt 
Of your desires, ye drop again to earth? 
What are your lives the better of the sun? 
And if, as well may be, you should give birth 
To others soaring higher, what were won ? 
No answer,—but wide wings and hearts aglow ; 
The sun is there, be draws them, and they go!” ' 
To sum up in a few words, there seems to us to be, here and 
there, too much wsthetic consciousness and effort in these poems, 
here and there a little poor and conventional trilling, and now 
and then a false note, due to the intellectual will-work with 
which Mrs. Pfeiffer allows herself to interrupt her poetic mood. 
Again, here and there, as in the ‘‘ Ode to the Teuton Women,” 
there is too much of a didactic effort to preach a gospel,—an 
effort which almost always spoils a poem. But there is a great 
weight of truly-blended thought and feeling in many of the 
poems; and in not a few of the sonnets, where the thought and 
feeling are so closely intertwined that it is impossible to separate 
one from the other, there are flights of true imagination of which, 
to our mind, almost the greatest of English sonnet-writers might, 
and possibly would, have been proud. 





WORDSWORTH’S PROSE WORKS.* 
Tue publication of these three volumes reminds us how much 
remains to be done for the greatest poet of this century. Words- 





* The Prose Works of William Wordsworth. For the First Time Collected, with 
Additions from Unpublished Manuscripts. Edited, with Preface, Notes, and Illus- 
trations, by the Rey. Alexander B.Grosart. 3 vols. London: Moxon and 


worth’s fame is happily too well established to be affected by the 
incapacity of biographers or the blunders of editors, but the 
readers of Wordsworth may not unreasonably complain that 
during the thirty years and more which have elapsed since his 
death so little has been done for his memory. And the little 
that we have is, for the most part, unsatisfactory. The memoirs by 
the present Bishop of Lincoln have buta slight literary value, and 
can only partially assist the future biographer. We have no scholarly 
and library edition of the poems illustrated, as it might be so 
largely, by the notes left behind him by the poet; many poems 
known to be in existence remain still in manuscript, there has beem 
no complete collection of his correspondence, and thus it happens 
that Wordsworth, whose poetry can never wisely be dissevered 
from his life, and whose life, to use Milton’s words, was itself a 
great poem, is not even now, although his fame is rapidly on the 
increase, known and loved as he deserves to be. 

Mr. Grosart’s pertinent attempt to supply what is lacking 
deserves the thanks of the reader, but no student of Words- 
worth will regard it as wholly satisfactory. The arrangement is 
objectionable ; there are faults of commission for which the editor 
is responsible, and faults of omission, which may be due in part 
to the nearest representatives of the poet. It would seem, if we 
may judge from the preface, that some impediment had prevented, 
or long delayed, the publication of certain Wordsworthian manu- 
scripts. The Poetical Works are, as we know, far from complete. 
The letters in the Memoirs are, as Mr. Grosart observes, abridged 
and mutilated, and the places not always marked ; the MSS. by 
Miss Fenwick, hitherto given with ‘almost provoking frag- 
mentariness in the Memoirs,” are only now printed for the first 
time in their integrity ; the delightful Scottish journal of Miss 
Wordsworth has but lately, after long years of delay, been given 
to the public; and with regard to the foreign journals of Mrs. 
Wordsworth and Miss Wordsworth, the editor, having pointed 
out Wordsworth’s express wish that they should be published, 
adds significantly, ‘‘ Surely his words ought to be imperative.” 

Mr. Grosart observes in his preface that it seems somewhat 
remarkable that a collection of Wordsworth’s prose works should 
now be made for the first time, ‘‘ especially in the knowledge of 
the permanent value which the illustrious author attached to his 
prose, and that he repeatedly expressed his wish and expectation 
that it would be thus brought together and published,”—which 
sounds like another hint from the editor that some indifference or 
culpable negligence had delayed the work hitherto. Let us see 
how it has been done at last. 

The volumes open with a dedication to the Queen, and a simple 
poem, never before published, which, in Mr. Grosart’s opinion, 
‘‘ must for all time take its place beside the living Laureate’s im- 
perishable verse-tribute ” to Her Majesty. The beauty, the 
tenderness, and the pathos which the editor finds in this poem are 
not very discernible. ‘The lines are good in sentiment, respectable 
in versification, but of no high value poetically ; we quote the three 
opening stanzas :-— 

*“Deign, Sovereign Mistress! to accept a lay, 
No Laureate offering of elaborate art, 


But salutation taking its glad way 
From deep recesses of a loyal heart. 


Queen, Wife, and Mother! may All-judging Heaven 
Shower with a bounteous hand on thee and thine 
Felicity that only can be given 
On earth to goodness blest by grace divine. 


Lady! devoutly honoured and beloved 
Through every realm confided to thy sway, 
Mayst thou pursue thy course by God approved, 
And He will teach thy people to obey.” 
The first volume commences with a ‘ Letter to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, on the extraordinary avowal of his political principlescon- 
tained in the Appendix to his late Sermon. Bya Republican.” The 
Bishop was Watson; the sermon to which allusion is made 
appeared in 1793, and Wordsworth’s reply was, no doubt, written 
on its publication, when the poet was in his twenty-third year. 
It is fervid in eloquence, and not lacking in argument, and is 
especially interesting as a proof of the young enthusiast’s fever- 
heat, at that time of intense political excitement. Mr. Grosart 
should have left the title untouched. Why call the treatise, which 
Wordsworth did not, an ‘‘ Apology for the French Revolution ?” 
Far more important and more powerful is Wordsworth’s 
famous essay, ‘“‘The Convention of Cintra,” which may 
be read with advantage even now, when the ‘Convention’ 
lies among the dead leaves of history. The poet’s indig- 
nant protest at what he regarded as the desertion of a noble 
people and a noble cause abounds with high-sounding eloquence, 
with vehement invective, with impassioned feeling. It is the 





work of a man who felt what he was writing, and who undertook 
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the labour, as he himself ayows, as a serious duty, that was forced | which may be roughly translated as follows :— 


upon him by a perception of justice ; ‘‘in a word,” he adds, ‘ by 
that power of conscience, calm or impassioned, to which through- 
out I have done reverence as the animating spirit of the cause.” | 
He has himself referred, in the Fenwick MSS., to his depth of | 
feeling at that period. ‘‘ Many times,” he says, ‘‘ have I gone from | 
Allan Bank, in Grasmere Vale, where we were then residing, to 
the top of the Raise-Gap, as it is called, as late as two o’clock in 
the morning, to meet the carrier bringing the newspaper from 
Keswick.” The style of the treatise shows that Wordsworth must 
have been a student of Milton's prose, but he avoids the Latinised 
construction which gives eyen to Milton’s finest passages a 
formal and stilted appearance. The reader will smile at the 
Bishop of Lincoln's absurd panegyric, when he observes that this 
essay alone, if Wordsworth had never written a single verse, 
‘¢ would be sufficient to place him in the highest rank of English 
poets,” and he will be surprised to see that this opinion is endorsed 
by Mr. Grosart, who ought to know that no prose, however elo- 
quent, can entitle a man to take high rank amongst poets. Strange 
to say, Wordsworth never preserved a copy of his treatise, and 
so little was it valued by the public, that ‘‘ many copies were dis- 
posed of by the publishers as waste-paper, and went to the trunk- 
makers ; and now there is scarcely any volume published in this 
country which is so difficult to be met with as the tract on the 
Convention of Cintra.” ‘The passage we have quoted is from the 
Memoirs, and yet despite the Bishop’s disproportionate praise of 
this really noble tractate, it has been virtually hidden from the 
public until now. ‘‘ Two Addresses to the Freeholders of West- 
moreland,” 1813, and reprinted by Mr. Grosart, are said to be even 
rarer and higher-priced than the ‘‘ Convention of Cintra.” These 
addresses are followed by a paper with the title, ‘« Of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, 1829,” which appeared in the form of a letter addressed 
to the Bishop of London. This letter is quoted largely in the 
Memoirs, but is now given completely from the manuscript 
itself. It is directed against Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
and against State pay to the Church of Rome in Ireland. 
Much of Wordsworth’s most significant prose has been always 
attached to his poetry, and the essays thus published are repro- 
duced by Mr. Grosart under separate headings. Among the so- 
called ‘‘ Ethical” papers, he gives, in his first volume, Words- 
worth’s/ essays which appear as an Appendix to Poems en- | 
titled % Of legislation for the Poor, the Working-Classes, and 
the Cprgy,” about which—as they are, or ought to be, well 
knowg—we need say nothing. Then follows a letter to the 
editor of the Friend, by Professor Wilson, who writes under the 
nom ‘je plume of ‘* Mathetis,” and Wordsworth’s reply to it; and 
herg we may mention Mr. Grosart’s opinion that Wordsworth 
woyld have written a great deal for Coleridge, had he been en- 
coyraged todoso, Characteristically enough, however, Coleridge 








wifhed, in the first place, to ‘‘ arrange his principles,”—and this 
arrangement, it is needless to say, was never effected. Some 
Papers on education, extracted from the Memoirs, and a speech on | 


the same subject, for the first time fully reprinted, close the first | chiefly at correctness. 


**Too much beloved, best half of life farewell! 
Go, for God calls; the other half in pain 
Shall learn to follow, till Heaven join the twain.” 


The third volume contains all the notes and illustrations of the 
poems. ‘They occupy more than two hundred pages, and consist 
mainly of the MSS. illustrative of the poems, written down to 
the dictation of Wordsworth by Miss Fenwick. These Notes 
will be found invaluable, and we hope the day is not far distant 
when some competent editor will incorporate them in a new 
edition of the poems. Miss Fenwick was a woman of a generous 
nature and fine intellect. ‘‘ Her mind,” said Sara Coleridge, “is 
a noble compound of heart*and intelligence, of spiritual feeling 
and moral strength, and the most perfect feminineness ;” and Mr. 
Grosart expresses the hope, which will be shared in by bis 
readers, that her Diaries and Correspondence may be published, 
observing that few or none got so néar to Wordsworth or entered 
so magnetically into his teaching. 

It is not the editor’s fault that he has been compelled in many 
instances to give extracts from letters, which create a sense of 
incompleteness and dissatisfaction ; but he has erred, we think, in 
not placing all the private letters together. Some readers will be 
surprised to learn, considering Wordsworth’s dislike to letter- 
writing, that nearly two hundred pages of Volume III. are 
devoted to his correspondence. ‘The “ Personal Reminiscences” 
of the poet are somewhat out of place where they stand in this 
edition of his Prose Works, but their interest is no doubt very 
great, and we may mention, as of special value, the ‘‘ Recollections” 
of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, now first published. From these we learn 
how little Wordsworth cared for mere fame, how much more 
anxious he was to benefit his fellow-men than to gain for himself 
a great reputation. Such a poet must have known well that he 
had secured a place with the immortals, but a strong sense of 
duty, not a desire for applause, was the guiding motive of his 
life. ‘* Once he said to me,” writes Mr. De Vere, ‘‘‘ It is, indeed, 
a deep satisfaction to hope and believe that my poetry will be, 
while it lasts, a help to the cause of virtue and truth, especially 
among the young. As for myself, it seems now of little moment 
how long I may be remembered. When a man pushes off in his 
little boat into the great seas of infinity and eternity, it surely 
signifies little how long he is kept in sight by watchers from the 
shore.’” 

Mr. De Vere also records the fact that Wordsworth was not 
sanguine as to the future of English poetry. ‘‘ He thought there 
was much to be supplied in other departments of our literature, 
and especially he desired a really great History of England; but 
he was disposed to regard the roll of English poetry as made up, 
and as leaving place for little more except what-was likely to be 
eccentric or imitational.” Exactly one hundred and seventy 
years ago, Welsh told the young poet Pope that there was 
but one way left of excelling in poetry, all the other avenues 
to fame having been filled up, and he advised him to aim 
That Pope should believe the state- 


{ment and follow the advice was but natural, but it is passing 
The second yolume—a precious one for the student of Words- | Strange to find Wordsworth, who knew so well the infinity 
worth—is devoted mainly to literary topics, and contains little| 0f nature, and therefore of the true aliment of the poet, 


volume, 


that has not appeared in some form or other elsewhere. 


There | believing in the decline and fall of English poetry. 


We close 


are, however, two papers upon epitaphs, in addition to the essay | these interesting volumes with regret. They are not books for 
originally published in Coleridge’s Friend. They are marked by casual reading, they are not likely to be read by indifferent readers, 


a profound sympathy with human nature, by great tenderness of | but to every one who loves Wordsworth they will prove an in- 


feeling, and often by subtlety of thought. Wordsworth points out, | valuable boon. 


by the way, what some readers may have failed to notice, that | 
Pope, whose ‘‘ sparkling manner had bewitched the men of letters, | 
his contemporaries, and corrupted the judgment of the nation | 





HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY AND THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH.* 


through all ranks of society,” has written more epitaphs than any | Tuts is a book of considerable power, and though it is the work 


other writer of eminence. He argues that this kind of writing | 
forbids all modes of fiction, except those which the very strength | 
of passion has created, and in Pope’s epitaphs he fails to discover 
this virtue, and devotes two pages to pulling to pieces in sound 
Wordsworthian style the celebrated lines on Mrs. Corbet. We 
do not quite agree in his judgment. A few simple words, the 
expression of deep feeling, form the most suitable epitaph; but if 
literary art be permissible in such productions, Pope’s art is de- 
serving of praise. Some of the epitaphs quoted by Wordsworth 
are appropriate, but we have read many which appear to us more 
beautiful in thought and more condensed in expression. The 


following, for example, copied from the walls of one of our cathe- 
drals, conveys in few words much genuine feeling, and might have 


been worthily added to those given by Wordsworth :— 


«O nimium delecta! vocat Deus; i, bona nostrae 
Pars anime! meerens altera disce sequi,” 


| 
| 


ofa Roman Catholic, in this part of it at least, in which Mr. Allies 
contrasts the gospel of the Stoics, Neoplatonists, and Neopytha- 
goreans with the teaching of the Church, there is exceedingly little 
in which other believers in divine revelation will be prevented 
from agreeing by their radical differences with Mr. Allies as to the 
criterion of revealed truth. Mr. Allies has a learned and candid 
as well asasubtle mind. His knowledge of the chief German 


authorities on the history of the later Greek philosophy is 


remarkable, and he follows Zeller, in his Philosophy of the 
Greeks, who is almost always trustworthy, and Friedliinder, 
in his Illustrations of the History of Roman Morality, in all 
the leading features of their exposition. We do not observe 
the least disposition on the part of Mr. Allies to depreciate 
or distort the nobler side of heathen philosophy. On the con- 





* The Formation of Christendom. Part Third. By T. W. Allies. London: 


Longmans. 
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trary, though he believes, and gives very good reasons for believ- 
ing, that a very great influence was exerted on the course of its 
later developments by the competition of Christian principles, he 
takes the greatest pleasure in quoting specimens of its highest 
teaching, and lays most emphasis on the doctrines of its most 
consistent and noblest exponents. Any one, therefore, who reads 
Mr. Allies may trust fully to his candour, and as far as we can 
judge, rely entirely on his learning. If there be a fault in the 
book, it is rather in the occasional repetitions and very elaborate 
illustrations of the various positions he takes up, and the room 
for further condensation. But the style of Mr. Allies is so good 
and his subject is so interesting, that we are never weary even of 
his fullest expositions of the thinkers with whom he deals, while 
his criticisms from the Christian point of view are uniformly keen 
and clear, and occasionally brilliant and trenchant. 

To us the chief interest of the volume lies in the close analogy 
which it often suggests between the condition of Roman scep- 
ticism, and the philosophical difficulties of our own time. 
** Modern thought” presents to us, of course, this one great 
point of difference from the ‘‘modern thought” of the early 
Cesars, that the whole atmosphere of our philosophy and culture 
is deeply imbued with the inductive and even with the experimental 
spirit, and that our scepticism is in great degree scepticism as to 
the value of testimony,—a priori ideas being allowed to count for 
very little in the social mind of our generation, unless they can 
advance the boundaries of knowledge; whereas in the time of 
the early Ceesars the fallacies of testimony were not well under- 
stood, and a priori notions were judged rather by their suitability 
to the minds which canvassed them than by their power of explain- 
ing phenomena or of anticipating events. So far undoubtedly the 
difference is great between the temper of modern philosophy and 
the temper of the philosophy of the Stoics and Neoplatonists in the 
first centuries of the Roman Empire. On the other hand, if you 
keep our physicists out of view, and look to our apostles of*cul- 
ture and our artistic teachers, the language and the mental attitude 
adopted, the spirit of cloudy though refined emotional piety, the 
tone of ambiguous apology in which old beliefs are resuscitated 
in new forms, and the pride displayed in esoteric interpretations 
of popular creeds, are in curious harmony with the spirit of the like 
order of writers during the reigns of Nerva or Severus. Take, for 
instanee, as illustrating the tone of pantheistic admiration towards 
the beauty of the universe, so common amongst us, this passage, 
apparently summarised by Mr. Allies from Dio of Prusa. It is 
quoted from lectures delivered in Rome during the reign of Nerva, 
say at about the beginning of the second century :— 

“For the divine wonders of heaven and the stars, of the sun and 

moon, of day and night, the many-voiced sounds of winds, and forests, 
and rivers, and sea, of tame and wild beasts, and the human voice itself, 
so full of sweetness and of beauty, which has power to give a name to 
every object of the intellect, these are the things in the midst of which 
men live, not far off nor outside ‘the Divine,’ so that they could not 
remain without understanding. How then could they be ignorant or 
have no conception of their own Sower and Planter, Preserver and 
Nourisher, filled as they were with the divine nature by seeing and 
hearing and every sense, living on the earth, but having light from 
heaven and food in abundance by the gift and provision of their first 
father, God.” 
Might not every word of that have been delivered in a London 
lecture at the Royal Institution at the present day? Or take, 
again, this passage from Epictetus, which resembles to some degree, 
both in style and in the vagueness of its moral grandeur, some of 
the earlier homilies of Mr. Carlyle :— 

“Epictetus gives us, under the name of the Cynic, his ideal character 
of the teacher who is to propagate the pbilosophy which is likewise his 
religion. It is well worthy of being considered. The occasion is this. 
One of his disciples, who had an inclination to be a Cynic, asked him to 
give his conception of that work. Well, said he, let us consider it at 
leisure. So much I may say at once, that whoever sets his hand to such 
a work without God is heaven-struck, and will only disgrace himself 
publicly. For no one enters into a well-ordered house and says, I am 
to be steward. Or else its lord turning upon him and seeing him ruling 
with insolence takes him and cuts him in two. So, too, it happens in 
this great city, for here also there is a master of the house, who 
arranges everything in due order, Thou art a sun: thoucanst make the 
year and the seasons by thy revolutions, increase and nourish the fruits, 
raise and Jay the winds, and warm sufficiently the bodies of men. Go: 
make thy revolution, and move things from the highest to the lowest. 

. ... Thou arta calf: when the lion shows himself, get out of his 
way, or thon wilt fare ill...... Thou art a bull: go and fight, for 
this is thy part and thou canst doit. Thou canst lead the army against 
Troy: be thou Agamemnon...... Thou canst fight a duel with 
Hector: be thou Achilles. ..... But if Thersites had come up and 
claimed the command, either he would not have got it, or he would 
have made an ignominious failure before many witnesses. So therefore 
thou: take good counsel: know thyself: examine thy conscience: 
attempt it not without God. But first of all make that which rules 
thee pure and clear. Conscience alone can give thee this power. But 
you must know that the teacher is a messenger sent from Jupiter to 


| 





men concerning what is good and evil, to show them that they are in 
error, and seck the essence of good and evil where it is not, but lay not 
to heart where it is...... Tell us then, sir, messenger and watch- 
man, where good is, O men, he says, whither go ye? What do ye? 
You seek happiness and that which should rule you where it is not, and 
believe not when another shows it you. Why do you seek it without? 
Is it in the body or in wealth? Seo those who are now rich, of what 
sorrow their life is full. It is in holding office? Not so, or those who 
have been twice or thrice consul would be happy, but they are not. It is 
where you think not, and where you will not seek it. For had you 
willed, you would have found it in yourselves.” 

Nor are even the individual problems discussed without their 
close analogy to those of modern times. The Stoic discussions on 
suicide remind one of Mr. Tollemache’s dissertations on Euthan- 
asia in the Fortnightly Review, and Plotinus’s theory that even 
matter is only the lowest manifestation of the same primal Being 
of which mind and soul are the higher manifestations, can- 
not but remind one of Professor Clifford's theory, evolved, we 
admit, from a very different set of considerations, that conscious- 
ness is but the inside view of the phenomena of which sensible 
and what we call material qualities are the outside views. Again, 
no one can help being reminded by many of the sayings of Senec 

and Epictetus, of Mr. Arnold’s definition of God as “ the stream 
of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” and 
of his beautiful, but exceedingly minimising explanation of what 
he calls ‘“‘the Secret of Jesus.” Take the following passages, for 
example :— 

“Seneca says: ‘Good men labour, they spend and are spent, and that 

willingly ; they are not dragged by fortune...... How does the good 
man act? he gives himself up to fate...... Follow God, but what 
madness is it rather to be dragged by him than to follow him..... 
Whatever has by the constitution of the universe to be suffered, receive 
with a great mind. To this oath we are enrolled, to bear the conditions 
of dying things...... We are born ina kingdom: to obey God is 
freedom I do not obey, but assent to God. I follow him cordi- 
ally, not because it is necessary.’ And Epictetus: ‘Dare to look up to 
God and say, use me for the future for what thou wilt. I am of the 
same mind with thee. I am thine. I repine at none of thy decrees. 
Lead where thon wilt.’ ‘This is the way which leads to liberty; this 
alone is escape from servitude.’ And Marcus Aurelius: ‘To the reason- 
able living being alone is given to follow voluntarily events: to follow 
them simply is a necessity for all.’” 
In short, any one reading this striking volume will notice again 
and again the parallel between the tendency of our own day and 
that of reflective heathen genius in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, to meditate afresh the ultimate problems of conduct 
and speculative thought, and to meditate them in a spirit at once 
highly destructive of the prevalent creeds, and yet reverently 
apologetic for them; in other words, to reconsider them in a mood 
betokening a keen desire to find a morality by which to hold 
fast, in the event of an ultimate wreck of faith. 

Mr. Allies shows with great force how the declaration of re- 
vealed truth acted upon these vague philosophies, tending 
steadily to make their opponents justify, though in a trans- 
formed shape, what originally the founders of those systems had 
wholly ignored,—namely, the sacrificial element in religion, 
the spirit of social beneficence and charity towards even the 
most despised classes of society, and eventually even to some 
extent the personal conception of God. But philosophy, while 
it made some approach to the Christian doctrine of universal 
charity, and even to the Christian estimate of the moral taint in 
human nature, never succeeded in at all apprehending either the 
infinitude and personality of God as something too highly exalted 
above human nature for man of himself to conceive, or the true 
humility with which the creature stands before the creator. The 
philosophic notion of God, was from the first pantheistic, and 
the spiritual nature of man was conceived by the philosophers only 
as one of the manifestations of God, not as being absolutely de- 
pendent on God for its support. And when philosophy began to 
tremble at the inroads of the Christian faith, Plotinus, in lectures 
Gelivered in Rome, unfolded the system by which he hoped to stem 
its progress,—a system, as Mr. Allies finely expresses it, ‘* which 
gathers up fora final effort the whole force of pagan philosophy, and 

Jights for the multitude of gods with the arms of the pantheistic unity.” 
If there were only one substance in the universe, as this philosophy ~ 
assumed, the abstract God of Plotinus might, as Mr. Allies truly 
puts it, ‘‘be a stone as well as Jupiter,” and there was nothing 
out of the way in assuming that all the pantheon of gods and 
goddesses represented each some one aspect more or less vital of the 
single substance underlying them all. But when the Christian Church 
came proclaiming a Creator who had created mind and matteralike 
‘‘out of nothing,” it was at once perceived that such a God, if such 
a one there were, was in no sense homogeneous in nature either 
with man, or with the supposed tribe of subordinate powers to 
whom the heathen mythology ascribed the direct administration 
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of the world. ‘Their being and His do not fall under one genus. | kindliness takes out all bitterness from the assertion of some 
And so the gods of heathendom dropped away before Him. In | sufficiently severe home-truths. 

His presence they were simply nowhere ; vanity, non-entity. ‘This; This little volume contains reprints from the New Quarterly and 
was the meaning of the reproach of ‘ godless,’ addressed to the | Corvhill magazines, together with a longer article from the 
ancient Christians, and this, too, was at the bottom of the pro- | Quarterly, upon the ‘‘ Consciousness of Dogs,” and a pleasanter 
found hatred with which Neoplatonists, when in power, persecuted | shilling’s-worth than this number of the ‘‘ Country House Library” 
the Christians. They saw and felt the full force of the antagonism | will seldom reward the investor at any railway bookstall, or one 
between their pantheistic unity and the one God of the Christians ; | which will furnish him with more profitable food for thought 
between a necessary force proceeding through all nature to its | about that wonderful world of intelligence and affection which 
utmost limit, and the Lord of Hosts surrounded by hierarchies of | we call the irrational creation —a world at once so near us, yet so 
gpirits, who are called into existence and maintained in it by His | far off—so little known, yet so familiar,—so like ourselves, and yet 
omnipotent fiat ; between a universe in which man is the product ' so mysterious, behind the undefinable and impassable barrier that 


of a nature eternally unfolding itself without will, and man the | separates it from us. 
The first two essays, on ‘‘ Animals in Fable and Art” and on 


creature of God.” (p. 376.) Again, in the Stoic system, the root | 
of moral virtue was the pride engendered by the belief that man | the ‘ Fauna of Fancy,” need not detain us long. All who are 


is of the same essence as God, indeed is God, according to the | acquainted with Miss Cobbe’s writings will know with what play- 
proud saying of Plotinus on his death-bed. But in Christianity | ful humour she dilates on the quaint fancies of poet and natural- 
the very essence of moral virtue lay in the humility which confessed | ist; how she takes the part of the fussy, but ‘ sensible” goose; 
that God’s free grace is the condition, and the necessary con- | throws cold-water on the heroism of the lion, and defends the 








dition, even of the simplest moral emotion that can be called 
truly pure. Finally, the central doctrine of the Church, that the | 
Son of God had taken to himself a human soul and body, and had | 
worked through that body the sanctification of the world of matter 
for man, ‘*was to overthrow from its very foundation” the 
philosophy of the Greek and Roman schools; “for it was a 
denial equally of its two parts, its doctrine as to mind and its 
doctrine as to matter. The human mind was not a particle of the 
divine mind, for God assumed a human soul in order to destroy 
the rebellion of every human soul against its maker. The union 
of the body with the mind was not the cause of evil in man, for 
God assumed a body in order to give life to every human body.” 
Thus, says Mr, Allies, the doctrine of the Incarnation struck 
a direct blow at those Stoic and Neoplatonic theories of mind 
and body by which the pagan world had striven to explain the 
mystery of creation and the mystery of moral evil. 

Mr, Allies also gives a striking account of the position which the | 





philosophers occupied as moral advisers and spiritual consolers of | 
the powerful and the rich in Rome and in the provinces, and of their 

complete failure, or rather indisposition to attempt, to reach the , 
masses with their spiritual doctrine, though the priesthood of the old 
faiths had long ceased to be anything but the celebrants of sacrifices 
whose moral and spiritual meaning was either lost, or had never | 


been recognised at all. Thus the philosophers occupied the position | 
of private chaplains, as it were, to those who could afford it, and 
those who cared to speculate on these subjects; but neither for 
them nor for the masses were doctrine and worship united, for 
the philosophers took no part in worship, while the priests 
took no part in spiritual teaching, and Christianity, by uniting | 
once more the two functions of worship and teaching, presented 
a new and formidable contrast to the impotence of the old faith. 
Such is the main drift of this lucid and learned volume, which, 
apart from a few phrases insisting on the pontificate of St. Peter 
and St. Peter’s successors as of the very life of the Church, may 
be read without disagreement by anybody who believes in the 
truth of the Christian revelation, and wishes to understand the 
process by which it conquered in a few centuries its intellectual 
supremacy in the great empire of Rome. 





FALSE BEASTS AND TRUE.* 


PuitantTurorists have been accused—with what justice we 
will not now stop to inquire—of indifference to the well-being of 
any creature save man. Great animal-lovers have, on the other 
hand, been heard to declare that the sufferings of dumb creatures 
move them more deeply than those of their own kind. The 
philanthropy of Miss Cobbe has hitherto been as undoubted as 
the ardour of her benevolence towards the more helpless portion 
of the creation, and it was with a feeling almost of dismay that 
sve thought we perceived in the title of this, her latest publica- 
tion, a failure in just balance of mind, and an unfair partiality for 
her poorer relatives. Our relief was correspondingly great to 
find that the ‘‘true beasts” are not ourselves, gua men, but 
‘‘ matter-of-fact” beasts as distinct from beasts of fiction, and 
that the playful antithesis of the title-page is wholly devoid of 
insinuations of an offensive nature. We say this with confidence, 
in spite of the somewhat alarming opening of the first paper, in 
which the ‘fine irony ” of our terms ‘‘brutal and humane,” and 
their reverse meaning, as it could be explained by the brutes 
themselves, is amusingly dwelt upon. Miss Cobbe’s genuine 
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| an aggressor. 
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cause of the pig. ‘They will look, too, for the touches of pathos 
that show every here and there,—in such stories as that of the dog 
of the Roman slave who was last seen, as he floated down the 
Tiber, supporting above water the head of his slain master; or 
of Cuvier’s wolf, who, being sent to the Jardin des Plantes, testi- 
fied his rapturous recognition of his master after two prolonged 
absences, but at the third parting, broke down as to his moral 
nature, and after pining for a month till he was nearly dead, 


| revived, to be ‘‘ no longer the gentle, affectionate creature he had 


hitherto been, but a wolf wild and savage like the rest of his kind ;” 
and for touches of fun, in her good-natured ridicule of the French 
savant's notion that monkeys may possibly be trained for domestic 
service, and are especially fitted to act as nurses. We pity the 
condition of the infants confided to the tender mercies of 
such nursemaids as even Mr. Frank Buckland’s highly-educated 
monkeys ‘ Tiny” or the ‘* Hag.” 

‘Dogs whom I have met” introduces us to some canine acquaint- 


}ances of “chequered character,” but on that account all the 


more interesting and delightful. Our hair stands on end at the 
enormities of ‘* Lintogs.” The very description of this Irish terrier 
proves him no honest dog. ‘With my own eyes,” says the 


| writer, ‘‘ 1 saw him bite a poor old labourer who a month before 


had punished him for stealing his dinner, and against whom, in 


| the interval, the cautious cur had refrained from betraying any 


unfriendly sentiment. The labourer, with three or four other 
men, was carrying the heavy trunk of a tree, and bending under 
its weight ; of course, unable either to defend himself or to pursue 
At that propitious moment, ‘ Lintogs’ ran up and 
fastened his teeth deep into the calf of the poor old fellow’s leg, 
with a snarl of delight which bespoke long-husbanded passion.” 
We do not wonder that ‘‘one day his master exclaimed,” like 
Henry IL., “‘*‘ Who will rid me of this pestilent fellow?’ ” or that, like 
that king, his unexpressed commands were promptly carried out. 
The dog of whom this trait (only one among others of a similar 
nature) is recorded is brought forward as a dread example of the 
occasionial wickedness of dogs, for, as Miss Cobbe truly observes, 
it is exasperating to hear people talk as if all dogs were alike, and 
one need only get another of the same breed to find one’s old 
favourite completely replaced. Dogs can be of eyil nature, she 
tells us, and it is absurd to expect that ‘‘as a matter of course, 
each individual should display all the virtues set down in books 
of natural history as distinguishing ‘the dog.’” Their moral 
natures are as various as their powers of intelligence. On one 
point Miss Cobbe will inflict a wound in the tenderest part of not 
a few of her most appreciating readers. She would have no plu- 
rality of dogs. 

“For one human being to keep serera] dogs—real pet house-dogs— 
not poor slaves of the kennel harem—is a violation of what the Germans 
would call the root-idea of the relation. When one dog is dead, after a 
reasonable interval, the widowed owner may, without violation of de- 
cency, take to himself another canine companion. But polydoggery is 
athing against which all proper feeling revolts, and the human estab- 
lishments in which it is permitted are necessarily scenes of permanent 
rivalry and discord.” 

We have ourselves, alas! seen such scenes; scenes of jealousy 
and wrath, unsoftened even by the close relations of mother and 
child, which gave but too much confirmation to Dr. Watts’s 
severe, sweeping, and ungrammatical dictum respecting the normal 
disposition of dogs. In the paper reprinted from the Quarterly 
upon the ‘‘Consciousness of Dogs,” Miss Cobbe drops her 
lighter tone, and makes a serious effort to grapple with the diffi- 
cult and much-vexed question of how far animals, especially 
dogs, share the same mental and moral nature with ourselves, 
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and as to where the line of demarcation should be drawn, if, 
indeed, any hard-and-fast line can be definitely drawn at all. It 
is not impossible, she thinks, to construct the moral and mental 
consciousness of dogs from our own :— 

“Extreme patience in working out details, caution in refraining 
from leaping to the conclusion that the possession of any single man- 
like faculty implies that of another, and above all, the ‘scientific use of 
the imagination,’ warmed by sympathy with our ‘ poor relations,’ appear 
sufficient to supply the full equipment for our task. Proceeding step 
by step, and carefully distinguishing everything noteworthy which dogs 
have done from that which experience proves to be beyond their powers, 
we may map out a line which shall approximately represent the cir- 
cumference of their nature. Within this circle—since thought is 
thought, and love is love, in every breast that beats with its emotion— 
we are justified in assuming that there is a real correspondence and 
similarity between the mental processes and feelings of the dog and 
our own. When we endeavour in such a manner to realise the con- 
sciousness of a dog by fancying ourselves circumscribed by his limita- 
tions, we are using no idle play of imagination, but pursuing our in- 
quiry by a method almost as exact as that, so favoured by modern 
mathematicians, of applying one figure to another. How far the 
special attributes which distinguish us from all the lower animals must 
modify each perception and feeling, how self-consciousness must bring 
a new factor into every thought, and moral free agency a new element 
into every passion, it should be part of our work to endeavour to trace. 
But, as above remarked, though it would be impossible for the lower 
being to add by imagination any such gifts to his consciousness, it is by 
no means an impossible task, albeit a delicate one, for the higher to 
imagine himself divested of them.” 

We cannot follow all the denuding and constructing processes 
by which the inner dog is developed in Miss Cobbe’s philosophy. 
To our mind, she makes his mind more intelligible, and the whole 
canine race is to be congratulated on having found so able and 
careful an interpreter. It is no easy work to ‘‘ imagine ourselves 
inhabiting a diminutive and prostrate form, without hands, with- 
out speech, and destined to die of old age as a boy enters his 
teens,” but even such a task is not beyond the powers of a sym- 
pathetic imagination. Young children when told stories of 
animals will sometimes go down on all-fours and act out the part, 
throwing themselves completely into the personality of the beast 
which has most fascinated their imagination. Something of the 
same childlike spirit is needed for any one who wishes to enter 
into the secrets of the dumb creation, or to see with a clearer 
vision their relation to humanity. 

Amongst the numerous anecdotes illustrative of the different 
positions of her argument, some are extremely curious, more espe- 
cially those which show that animals have sympathy and affec- 
tion for one another. The following is vouched for by the wife 
ef Archdeacon Bland :— 

“The dog belonged to us at Whitburn. It was half Danish, and had 
a great attachment to my pony, which, on one cécasion, was severely 
burt. When the pony was well enough to be turned into a field, we 
constantly brought it carrots and other good things, and as constantly 
saw Traveller rush off into the garden, and return wlth two or three 
fallen apples in his mouth, lay them before the pony, and then watch 
Lim eating them with the greatest demonstrations of pleasure.” 

‘** A still prettier story,” says Miss Cobbe, ‘‘has been sent to 
me of a large dog kept at Algiers by Miss Emily Napier, 
daughter of Sir William Napier :”— 

“The dog was sent every morning to fetch bread from the baker’s, 
and regularly brought home twelve rolls in a basket; but at last it was 
observed that for several mornings there were only eleven rolls in the 
basket, and on watching the dog, he was found to stay on his way and 
bestow one rol on a poor, sick, and starving lady-dog, hidden, with her 
puppies, in a corner on the road from the shop. The baker was in- 
structed to put thirteen rolls in the basket, after which the dog delivered 
the twelve faithfully for a few days, and then left thirteen in the basket, 
—the token, as it proved, that his sick friend was convalescent, and 
able to dispense with his charity.” 

In Mr. Rose’s Untrodden Spain there is a painful story of a stray 
dog, taken in by some charitable Spanish ladies, who, from the 
animal's fastidiousness about his comforts, were convinced he 
must have belonged to the ‘‘ upper ten thousand,” perhaps even 
to a duke, and petted him accordingly, till one unfortunate day, 
when a passer-by recognised in him the runaway guide of a 
blind beggar. Whenever his antecedents had been discussed, 
** Picho” had invariably quitted the room, or if he could not, had 
‘been seized with violent sickness till the door was opened for him. 
He now showed such a consciousness of imposture, that Mr. Rose 
determined to try to convince the still incredulous ladies by acting 
the part of a blind man; directly the poor animal heard the 
stumping footsteps, felt the foot raised against him, and saw the 
waving hands, he gave a short scream of fright, rose, and walked, 
lifting his hind and fore feet wildly, in the vain effort to free them 
from a wholly imaginary, but well-remembered string. No pity 
for the poor little impostor, or admiration of his ingenious attempt 
to become a respectable member of society, seems to have moved 
his former patrons ; their favour was withdrawn ; the morale of 





the animal broke down under the ignominy showered upon him, 
and (never perfect in his behaviour) he became so intolerable, that 
shortly afterwards his corpse was seen in the street, with a most 
suspicious cord tied round the neck. ‘“ Picho” had died in a fit? 
Here all the severity of moral indignation was shown to the 
innocent deceit of an irresponsible being. Mr. Rose, we should 
think, can hardly look back with satisfaction on his share in this 
domestic tragedy :— 

“Only half the factors of the moral life are theirs,” writes Miss 
Cobbe ; * they have the passions and desires which form the warp of our 
own. But the woof of free choice, determined by love of right for its 
own sake, they never throw, or if they do so, it is so rarely and obscurely 
as to elude our ken. And here we find the ethical explanation of the 
fact that man may justly appropriate to himself the whole existence of 
an animal, whereas to reduce a fellow-man to similar slavery would be 
a heinous crime. The dog, having no true moral freedom, is none the 
worse, nor are the ends of his being defeated by his will becoming 
absorbed in the will of his master. If he be made happy, his highest 
end is attained, and no wrong whatever done him.” ; 

To those who are fond of animals, there is no need to recom- 
mend this little work ; we would rather wish it many readers, from 
among that larger number who are indifferent to the needs and 
sufferings of the brute creation far more from the absence of 
aroused interest, than from any natural want of feeling. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—__—- 

The Age of Pericles. By W. Watkiss Lloyd. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
—This is the work of an industrious and well-informed scholar, and, 
what is more to the purpose in the cass of such an undertaking, an able 
and original thinker. It may seem ungracious to criticise work that 
has been well done as being in any respect superfluous. Still a writer 
must not suppose that the leisure of a busy generation is in proportion 
to the ample time that may be at his own command, or to the copious 
stores of material that he may have collected. Much of the ground 
which Mr. Lloyd traverses must be already familiar to any student who 
can be considered competent to read this book. His account of the 
battle of Platwa, for instance, is not wanted, after Thirlwall, Grote, 
Curtius, and Cox. Nor, generally, do we seo any novelty in his literary 
and political history of Athens between the repulse of the Persians and 
the entrance of Pericles into political life. The hero of the book 
indeed makes his first appearance very noarly at the end of the 
first volume. We do not indeed regard as superfluous all that 
precedes this appearance, for it contains some of Mr. Lloyd's 
happiest efforts. In nothing does he show greater power and origin- 
ality than in his discussion of the relation between the Athenian 
drama and the history of the period. No one could desire a finer 
piece of constructive criticism than his restoration of the trilogy 
of which the Perse is the sole remnant, or the chapter in which he 
traces the fate of Themistocles, the greatest and the worst requited of 
the benefactors of Athens, in the Prometheus Desmotes. The second 
volume is less open than tho first to the criticism on which we have 
ventured. Here, at least, Pericles is the prominent figure, and is, in- 
deed, so large a part of Athenian history, both internal and external, 
that to describe his career is almost equivalent to writing this history. 
Yet even here a reference might, we think, have often advantageously 
sufficed, where a full account is given. The chapters which are most 
truly Mr. Lloyd’s own, “The Danaid Trilogy of AEschylus,” “ The 
Periclean Conception of Civilisation,” “The Chryselephantine Statues,” 
to name a few out of soveral, are the best parts of the volume. And these 
have a value and an interest which every scholar will appreciate. We 
might venture to suggest that at some future time these moro distinc- 
tive portions of Mr. Lloyd’s work might be collected in a volume, which 
would be better suited than these two handsome octavos to the limited 
time and easily exhausted purses of ordinary students. If, in the mean- 
time, the author could improve a style which is now unusually cumbrons, 
it would be well. 


Squire Harrington's Secret. By George W. Garrett. 2 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.) —One would think, after reading this book, that Mr. Garrett 
had never written a novel before. The incidents are of the most familiar 
kind (we mean familiar in novels, not in life), and succeed in the most 
familiar order. That the hero is a foundling, and that he falls in love 
with the heiress to a fine fortune, and that he is ultimately proved to bo 
himself the legitimate heir, is the main incident of the story. Before 
this discovery takes place he is placed in a house of business, 
and being naturally sent to lodge in the house of a trusted clerk, 
of course finds a fellow-lodger in the villain who knows all 
about his birth, and has committed some dark crime, -which 
is, or is supposed to be, connected with it. Equally of course he 
overhears a conversation which gives him a hint of the truth. Lost 
heirs always do meet tho right person, and the right person always 
talks for the occasion—for this can hardly be the common habit of the 
class—in a voice that can be heard through a partition. It is true that 
something in the book does not happen exactly as we have been led to 
expect. We are made to fear that the hero’s father-in-law had murdered 
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his father, but the complication is otherwise explained. 
not other than readable, but it is not equal to what we supposed that | 
Mr. Garrett could do. 

Wonders of the Physical World, the Glacier, the Iceberg, the Icejield, 
and the Avalanche. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—Physical geography is now | 
a universally recognised subject in the curriculum of our schools. The | 
object of the present work is to supplement in an interesting manner 
the details of the ice-world. Tho writer has succeeded in collecting | 
and presenting in a scientific form a vast number of observations cn | 
these phenomena, with an account of Dr. Tyndall’s discoveries and 
experiments on the nature and formation of ice. Our only objection to 
the book is that it is too scientific. Many terms are used which imply 
a knowledge of physics and geology not likely to be possessed by “the 
youthful reader,” ‘and although there is a good deal of attractive 
writing, especially on exploration, there is also much that is uninviting, | 
with a constant tendency to be didactic. The accounts of Alpine 
travellers and explorers are given generally in their own language, and 
must have taken considerable pains to collect. The glacial period is 
described and discussed. It would be a great improvement if the 
Centigrade scale were adopted throughout the book, as the mixture of 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade may lead to confusion in the readers. 


Ishe the Man? By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—Mr. Russell belongs to the school of novelists of which Mr. Wilkie 
Collins may be said to be the representative. He even uses that 
gentleman’s device—which we never liked—of telling his story 
through the mouths of different characters, At the same time, he has 
a very distinct power of his own. He gives us a taste of his quality 
early in the first volume, in his description of Mrs. Savile Ransom, a 
description which is as good as a portrait, and which may be matched 
with another picture of the heroine in a rage, which, as shorter, we may 
quote :—“ Her face was marble-coloured with wrath; her eyes glowed ; 
her black, narrow eyebrows were knitted into a violent frown, which had 
the effect of contracting the skin upon her forehead and bringing her 
hair appreciably lower, and thus giving shadow and force to the gloomy 
expression that darkened her countenance.” The personages of the 
story are, indeed, all well characterised. But the author’s chief pains 











have been expended on the plot. To criticise it in detail would not be 
to do the author aservice. Let it suffice to say that it is well constructed, 
and that the reader is well kept in the dark, though it may be objected 
that it does not much matter which of the two solutions of the mystery 
are true, the general result of the drama being sufficiently evident. 


The Economy of Thought. By T. Hughes. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The title of this book strikes us as somewhat misleading. It would 
seem to suggest a work on the mest effective methods of applying 
thought to any given subject, whereas the book is rather meant to be 
a treatise on thought itself, its nature, its various forms and attributes. 
We cannot commend the style. The author expresses a fear in his 
preface that it will not meet with the approval of all. But we 
cannot allow that the faults of style are due to the subject-matter. 
We know several books which handle equally abstruse topics 
with singular perspicuity. The two first chapters of Mr. Hughes’s 
work do not, to our mind, at all clearly explain what he calls 
the object-matter of his book, or define thought, and distinguish 
it, as he professes to do, from other mental states or conditions. 
Thought, he is arguing, is not perception, or conception, or remembrance, 
or imagination; it is, he says, “in brief, a spiritual utterance of the un- 








derstanding, known only in itself to the consciousness of the thinker. 
It is a secret act produced by the reason and the will, which are the 
right and left hands of the mind.” It seems a question how far such 
a definition helps us. In showing that thought is not imagination, the 
author seems to stumble into complete confusion. ‘It is possible,” ho 
says, “‘to imagine and to put into words such phrases as bilineal square 
or bilineal circle.” This remark is hardly to the purpose, as, although 
such a phrase may be imagined just as any absurd combination of 
words may be imagined, it is impossible to form any mental image of 
what the phrase expresses, The question is, can the thing be imagined ? 
If so, it must be capable of being a subject of thought. He goes on to 
say, “It is competent to imagine water flowing up the hill, and a 
thousand other things, but they are contradictions to reason and ex- 
perience.” Still, this is quite a different case to the “ bilineal triangle.” 
We can form to ourselves a clear image of water flowing up-hill,—and 
what is more, unless the word “ flowing” be assumed to imply uncon- 
strained motion, we may see it. It would seem that the author intends 
to lay down the principle that whatever is contrary to reason and to 
experience is not a subject of thought. But is not this quite untrue ? 


Stanley Meredith: a Novel. By Sabina. (S. Tinsley.)—This is an 
extremely foolish nat The hero of it is a poet, of whose insanity the 
reader is persuaded from his very first appearance. He makes wild 
love to his publisher's daughter, is accepted with rapture ; thereupon he 
unaccountably hurries off to America, returns with a florid Mexican 
bride, renews his wild love to the publisher’s daughter, and eventually 
marries her. This union is facilitated by the Mexican lady consider- 
ately falling off a- balcony and getting drowned. By this time tho 
gentleman’s lunacy has become obvious to the world; once more ke 





mysteriously disappears, is mourned for as dead, but (as we are bound 


The story is | to say, we expected) he turns up again, cured, living quietly by himself 


in a Greek temple he has built with his own hands among the Welsh 

| hills, within sight of his ancestral halls. He is by far the most disagree- 

able person we have lately encountered, even in a lady’s novel. The 
other characters in the book are wholesomoely insipid. 

We have to acknowledge the first volume of The Plays of William 
Shakespeare, edited and annotated by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 
and illustrated by H.C. Selous. (Cassell and Co.) The names of Cowden 
Clarke and Selous seem familiar to us in connection with Shakespeare, 
and we do not know whether this edition is a novelty or a republication. 
We can see, however, that it is a handsome quarto, admirably printed 
and bound, and copiously illustrated. We cannot profess to have a 
high estimate of Mr. Selous’s art, which seems to us somewhat monotonous 
and formal; yet it is certainly popular, and no one will deny that 
many of his drawings in the volume before us are a real adornment to 
the text. The first instalment gives us the “ Comedies,” the “ Historica? 
Plays” will occupy the second volume, the “ Tragedies,” together with 
the editor’s preface and the life of Shakespeare, the third. 


We have to notice a very handsome volume, The Art Journal for 
1875 (Virtue). It contains nearly four hundred pages, and furnishes 
the reader not only with much valuable and interesting matter relating 
to art, but with an art-record for the year. There are between thirty 
and forty full-page engravings on steel, some of them of uncommon 
excellence. We may single out for special notice an admirable 
rendering of a noble work, Mr. Foley’s equestrian statue of Sir J. 
Outram, engraved by Mr. W. Roffe. 
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Burritt (Elibu). Sanskrit Hand-book for the Fireside, roy 8vo ...... (Longmans) 7/6 
Candle (A) Lighted by the Lord, a Life Story, 12m0  ....se...+06 (Strahan & Co.) 1/6 
Clergy List, 1876, 8V0..........cccse-e0 e-ssoceee (Clowes & Son) 10/0 
Cummins (Miss), Mabel Vaughan (Lily Series), feap 8vo .........(Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Curtis (J. C.), An English Grammar for Schools, feap 8vo...... (Simpkin &Co.) 1/0 
Davis (H1.), Law and Practice of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions (Sweet) 15/0 
Dunraven (Earl), The Great Divide, Travels, &c., 8vo .,....(Chatto & Windus) 18/0 
Every Girl's Book, 3/6; Every Little Boy’s Book, POI ciseieiestosad (Routledge) 3/6 
Farley (J. Lewis), Turks and Christians, a Solution, &c., mpkin & Co.) 10/6 
Finest of the Wheat, by L. A. B., Cr 8V0  ...cccceccecrsecsecsereseceres —_—- &Co.) 3/6 
Flying Dutchman, by Author of “Gentleman Jack,” i2mo sosese-ee(ROutledge) 2/0 
Furley (J.), Among the Carlists, cr 8vo (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Gay (M.), In Spite of Fortune, 3 vols cr 8vo (S. Tinsley) 31/6 
Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries, by C. Paul ...(Henry S. King & Co.) 28/0 
Greenwell (Dora), Camera Obscura, cr 8v0..,.....+. eseeesee(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 2/6 
Haweis (H. R.), Thoughts for the Times, cr 8vo .........(Henry 8. King &Co.) 7/6 
Heathcote (G. V.), Notes for Bible Teaching, vol 2, 1: 2mo eeeccecsoeccoseces (Hayes) 5/0 
Hoey (Mrs. C.), Blossoming of an Aloe, Cr 8V0.....c.cerccesereseeenes (Ward & Lock) 1/0 


Holt (E. 8.), Sister Rose, or St. Batholomew's Eve, cr 8vo...(J. ?. Shaw & Co.) 5/0 
Hort (F. J.), Two Dissertations,—I. On Monogeues Theos in Scripture, &c. ; 











II. Eastern Creeds of Fourth Century, 8vo... wrececcocococossoces (Maemillan) 7/6 
Husband (H. A.), Examination Questions, Medica gical, 18mo(Longmans) 4/6 
Hymns and Tunes for School and Sanctuary, vol 1, ro "iene eer &Co.) 1/6 
Ibsen (H.), The Emperor and the Galilean, a Drama, cr 8v0 .........(5. Tinsley) 7/6 
James (G. P. R.), One in a Thousand, 12mo (Routiedge) 2/0 
Jameson (J.), Letters to Afflicted Friends, ed. by A. Robb, 18mo..... .-.-(Elliot) 1/0 
Killen (W. D.), Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, 2 Vols SVO .....000- tifacunillan) 25/0 
Kingsley (H.), Number Severteen, a Novel, cr 8vo........ +.-(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 

...(Hatchards) 1/0 


Lady's Crochet-Book, 2nd Series, 16mo 
Lamb (Chas.), Life, Letters, and Writings, ed. by Fitzgerald, yol2 ...(Moxon) 7/0 
Lightfoot (Dr. J. B.), St. Paul's Epistles to Colossians & Philemon (Macmillan) 12/0 
Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire, 1876 (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
MacMahon (Lieut-Col. A. R.), The Karens of the Golden Chersonese(Harrison) 16/0 
Map of the Empires of China and Japan (Stanford) 10/6 
Martin (Sir W.), The Structure of Semitic Languages, pt. ko & Norgate) 3/6 
( 








J 











Maxims of the Wise and Good, Cr 8V0 ........c:ccsseeseeeeseees Blackwood & Co.) 3/6 
Merk (C.), Excavations at Kesslerloch, Switzerland, roy 8vo......... (Longmans) 7/6 
Mivart (St. George), Lessons from Nature, &C., 8V0 .ccccccceccesssceerenses (Murray) 15/0 
Molitor, Burning Q i CE BUD cerscccecvccsovscecccccscoocecece=ssees (Burns & Oates) 3/0 
Nicholson (M.), The Lost Crucifix, 1/6; Martha and her Neighbours (Barrett) 1/6 
Ogden (W. A.), Silver Songs, 180 Melodies for Schools, &c. (Nicholson & Sons) 1/6 
One Hundred Choice Hymns, in large type, 2ud Series, cr 870.....0...+«« (Taylor) 1/4 
Palgrave (Sir F.), History of the Anglo-Saxons, Cr 8V0 ......:s0000-e000 (W. Tegg) 6/0 


Pendennis & St. Mawes, a Sketch of Two Cornish Castles, illust.,fep4to(Lake) 7/6 
Pennefather (D. M ), Reformers, their Homes, Works, &c. (Church Eng. 8.8.1.) 2/ 
Pfeiffer (Emily), Poems, 12mo (Strahan & Co.) 
Plain Preaching for a Year, vol 2, 12mo. (Skeffington) 
Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Liverpool, vol 29,8vo (Longmans) 
Rankine (W. J.), Manual of Civil Engineering, cr 8vo ...(Griffin & Co.) 
Rogers (Mrs. H. L.), A Sacrifice to Homour, CF 8VO cecccccesecessseeees (S. Tinsley) 7 
Rooper (G.), A Month in Mayo, cr 8vo (Hardwicke) 
Ryan (L. J.), Civil-Service Arithmetical Examin. Papers ...(McGlashan & Gill) 
Saphir (A.), Expository Lectures on the Hebrews, 2nd Series (J. F. Shaw & Co.) 
Shakspere, a Crit. Study of his Mind & Works, by E. Dowden (H. S. King & Co.) 
Shepherd (R.), Miss Nelly's Sins, a Tale of the Confessional (Tubbs & Brook) 
Simpson (M. E.), Simple Commentary, or Plain Words on the Psalms (Hayes) 
Spencer (H.), Study of Sociology, cr 8VO .........++00 eveeses (Henry 8. Ring & Co.) 
Stanford's Map of Metropolitan Railways and Tramways for 1876...(Stanford) 
Staunton (H.), Chess, Theory and Practice, ed. by Wormald......(Virtue & Co.) 
Swayne (J. G.), Obstetric Aphorisms for the use of Students, 12mo —= 3 
Thom’'s Irish Almanack and Official Direetory, 1876........... weednen Thom) li 
Thompson (Sir H.), Preventive Treatment of Calculous Diseas Churchill) 2 
Vaughan (J.), Sermons in Christ Church, Brighton, 12th Series (Simpkin & Co.) 
Verne (Jules), On the Track, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 1 
Veitch (Z. P.), Handbook for Nurses fur the Sick, cr 8vo setaeenoseesens (Churchill) 3 
Virgil's ZZneid, Book 5, with Notes by J. T. White, 18mo ..........6 (Longmans) 
Wan Lee, the Pagan, and other Sketches by Bret Harte, fep 8vo...(Routledge) 1, 
Ward (H. M.), German Simplified, a Short and Practica] Grammar......(Relfe) 
White (J.), History of England from the Earliest Times ..,............. (Routledge) 
White (J. T.) and Riddle (J. E.), Latin-English Dictionary, 4to. Longmans) 28/0 
Who Can Tell? ? a Novel, by! Mere Hazard, or 8vo oo (Ss. Tinsley) i/é 


OYAL IKISH LINEN WRITIN G- PAPERS and 
ENVELOPES.—Maker'’s name and following trade-marks woven in every 
sheet:—First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; Second Quality, “ Pure 
Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. Sold by all Stationers. Samp! les post free for Six- 
pane Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal Ulster Works, Belfast and 
ondon. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 
price 18s. 


SPITZBERGEN and NOVAYA 
ZEMLYA; or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport 
and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitz- 
bergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.GS, F.R.GS8., Autbor of “Seasons with the 
Sea-Horres.” With numerous full-page Ijustra- 
tions by William Livesay, M.D. 


The YELLOWSTONE MOUNTAINS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. With 
numerous striking full-page Illustrations, drawn 
on the spot by Valentine W. Bromley. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. Sso, cloth extra, 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE 
and TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son, 
and 23 Illustrations. 


“One of the most moving histories that has been 
published in modern days...... Haydon’s case bas never 
before been fairly laid before the public. The man 
has never been shown as he was in truth, throagh the 
medium of his correspondence, his diaries, sayings, 
and actions...... Charming correspondence and still 
more charming table-talk."—Morning Post. 

“Contains much that is interesting and delightfnl] 
reading." —Standard. 

“A welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
painter and his times.”"—Graphic. 

‘Here we havea full-length portrait of a most re- 
markable man......His son has done the work well— 
is clear and discrimivating on the whole, and writes 
with easeand vigour...... Over and above the interest 
that must be felt in Haydon himself, the letters afford 
us the opportunity of studying closely many of the 
greatest men and women of the time......We do not 
hesitate to say that these letters and table-talk form 
@ most valuable contribution to the history of art and 
literature in the past generation. The editor has 
selected and arranged them with uncommon judgment, 
adding many notes that contain ana and anecdote 
Every page has thus its point of interest...... The book 
will no doubt have a wide audience, as it well 
deserves.”"—Vonccnformist. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


“The harmony of all the parts is perfect...... Our 
* Erechtheus’ is as living to us now as it would have 
been to an Athenian. To such altitudes, rarely scaled 
by the feet of poets in the modern age, has he ascended. 
evceee ‘Erechtheus’ is, in truth, a masterpiece...... a 
poem which appeals to men of all rations and of all 
times.”"— Academy. 

“Matured thought and ripened power are 
brought to the task of reclothing old fables...... Our 
extracts, copious as they are, fail to convey an idea of 
the sustained strength and beauty of the entire work, 
which we are inclined to rank as Mr. Swinburne’s 
masterpiece."—Atheneum. 


WITH an ESSAY by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, 9s. 


JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: .a 
Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an 
Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait, 9s. 

LAMAN BLANCHARDS POEMS. 
Now First Collected. Edited, with a Life of the 
Author (containing many interesting Letters from 
Charles Lamb, Lord Lytton, Charles Dickens, 


Robert Browning, and others), by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 6s, the NEW and 
POPULAR EDITION of 


TROLLOPE’S (ANTHONY) The WAY 
WE LIVE NOW. With Illustrations. 


junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 


sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive | 


Also, uniform in size and style. 


KINGSLEY’S (HENRY) 


EVIL EYE, and other Stories. With Illustrations 
by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 


LINTON’S (E. LYNN) PATRICIA 
KEMBALL. With a Frontispiece by George du | 
Maurier. 


TROLLOPE’S (T. A.) DIAMOND CUT’ | 
DIAMOND, and other Stories of Tuscan Life. 
SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS. 
2 vols. Svo, cloth extra, price 18s. 
MEMOIRS of the SANSON FAMILY | 
(1688-1847.) By Henri Sanson. Translated | 
from the French, with an Introduction, by 
CAMILLE BARRERE. 
“A book of great though somewhat ghastly interest 
«+++-Something much above a mere chapter of horrors.” 
~— Graphic, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly W. 











NUMBER | 
SEVENTEEN. | 


MACQUOID'S (KATHARINE 58.) The | 


| 
| 
| 


LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—EIGHT or more will be OPEN to 
COMPETITION at MIDSUMMER, 1876. Value from 
£25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a 
special Fund to £90 a year, in cases of Scholars who 
require it. 
Further particulars may be obtaired of the SEC- 
RETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
—A comfortable and refined Home for Two 
Ladies wishing to attend Classes at University College, 
with a Lady residing near Baker-Street Station. Two 
Ladies can be received into a superior Finishing 
School, at half-terms, where the course of study is that 
of the Oxford Local, and foreign languages are con- 
stantly spokep.—* S. S.," Principal, Northbrook House, 
4 Grove Road, N.W. 





IRTON CQLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 

—Forms of Entry for the June Entrance Exami- 
nation are now ready, and may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Hon Secretary, Miss Davies, 17 Cunning- 
ham Place, London, N.W. A Scholarship of £100a 
year, and an Exhibition of Fifty Guineas a year, each 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in connection 
with this examination. 

The Gilchrist Trustees offer a Scholarship of £50 a 
year for three years in connection with the University 
of London General Examination of Women. 

ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Runuing-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For oe apply to the Head Master, A. R. 
ABBOTT, B.A. 

The Station for the School is “‘ Seven Sisters.” 

DUCATIONAL LECTURES 
to LADIES, St. John’s Wood. A Course of 
Lectures on SHAKESPEARES TRAGEDIES will be 
delivered in St. Mark's Schools, Violet Hill, Hamilton 
Terrace, on Saturdays, from January 2910 April 1, in- 
clusive, at twelve o'clock, by J. W. HALES, M.A.., late 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Single tickets for the course, £1 Is; two 
students from one family, or three from one school, 
15s each; teachers, 10s 6d. 

A HARMONY CLASS is alse being formed, under 
Dr. BRIDGE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. The 
work will be elementary, and the Class will meet for 
an hour on Wednesdays, fr1m February 2nd to April 
5, inclusive, at a quarter before twelve o'clock. Text 
bock, Banister’s Music. Fee for ten lessons, £1 5s ; 


teachers, 12s 6d. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Thursday, January 
27, 1876. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before. 

Classics.—F. W. Levander, F.RAS., Managing 
Master; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 











Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy.—John | 


Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in Mathe- 
matics in the University of London. 

Chemistry.—F. 8S. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

English, History, Geography —F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S.; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French.—M. Robert Tapsov, French Master in 
University College School. 

German.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in University College, London. 

Writing —C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 
in University College School. 

Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 

Gymoasties.—Mr. A. Winterbottom, 

Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire and Miss Case. 

Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


Kix¢ “EDWARD'S SCHOOL, | 


BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lorp 
Bisuop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—tThe Right Hon. Lord LYTTELTON. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 


This School, which includes classical, modern, and | 
| and Rolph, 9 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


and highly favourable report, iesued at Midsummer, 
with the following words:—*After what I have said, I 


need hardly add that my whole opiuion of the School | 


is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place ; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 


that cf the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of smal! Forms and close personal attention on 


the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 


average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the large-t schools. 


In the Modern School the study of French and 


| German is made a reality, and the entire department | 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 


The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 


| situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsu,passed. 

A long list of references to high authorities on | 
education and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
| to the present management of the School is invited. 

Inclusive termse—for sous of laymen, from £65 to | 
£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 


For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


Jauuary 21. 


ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application. 


MENTS by MEDICAL MEN on LIVING 
ANIMALS.—An APPEAL to WOMEN.—Women of 
England! It is in your power to stop the barbarous 
torture of dumb animals practised in the name of 
Science. Can you trust yourselves and your children 
to the hands of men who in the pursuit of science 
make light of the sufferings of any of God's creatures ? 
When He gave dominion on earth to man, He gave no 
leave to torture animals. Many medical men have 
nobly stood forward to denounce the horrid practice. 
Strengthen their hands. Refuse to consult any doctor 
who hesitates to give in writing a distinct pledge to 
oppose Vivisection, Do not look at motives only. 
Look at principles. Let mercy prevail with you. Act 
at once, and stop the quiver of pain and the cry of 
anguish in these helpless creatures.—A WOMAN, 

i we ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
On Monday, and during the week, the grand panto- 
mime WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, io which the 
celebrated Vokes family will make their reappearance 
in Eugiand. Preceded by the farce of “ The White Hat.” 
Doors open at 6.30, to commence at 7. Morning per- 
for every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Box-Office ope: 
from 10 till 5 daily. 
rPXHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
Five. Admission ls. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


& STITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 

EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until six. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


] URAL MANSION in KENT, within 

easy distance of town. To belet from Ladyday 
next, at £315 rent, unfurnished. KNOTLEY HOUSE 
and GROUNDS, near Penshurst Station, now and for 
several years past occupied by Eric Carrington Smith, 
Esq. In complete condition, and on sandy subsoil in 
beautiful scenery. Apply to Messrs. CRONK, Sur- 
veyors, Sevenoaks; or to Mesers. PATTISON, WEGG, 
and CO., 11 Queen Victoria Street, City. 


A LEXANDRA PALACE COMPANY, 
Limited. 

£450,000 First Mortgage 5 per Cent. Debentures, 
Redeemable in 1881, at 105 per Cent., thus yielding to 
the Investor 6 per Cent. Secured on about 440 acres 
of Freehold Land, and the Alexandra Palace and 
Buildings. £20 per Cent. to be paid on application, 
£30 on 15th February, and the balance on or before 
the 28th February, 1876. 

The Directors invite subscriptions for £450,000 Five 
per Cent. Debentures for a term of five years, interest 
—_ half-yearly in September and March. These 

ebenturés are about to be issued for the purpose of 
redeeming a Morigage of £105,000, and to replace 
£345,000 of Debentures which will shortly fall due. 

The Debentures will be secured by a Deed, which 
will contain all clauses and powers usual in mortgages, 
and will form a First Charge on the property of the 
Company, consisting of the Palace and other buildings, 
the Park, of about 188 acres, and 252 acres of building 
land, the whole 440 acres being Freehold. 

The Palace and buildings are insured for £237,800. 

The Palance-sheet for the six months ending the 
31st October, 1875, as certified by Messrs. Quilter, Ball, 
and Co., shows a net profit of more than svfficient to 
pay the interest for the whole year on the Debentures, 
and this notwithstanding the exceptionally heavy ex- 
penses attendant upon the cpening and first half-year'’s 
working. The interest is therefore secure, 

The building land of 252 acres will be shortly offered 























| 
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| ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 





to the public, and the purchase-money will be applied 
| (after setting apart a sum not exceeding £30, for 
its development by the formation of roads, sewers, &c.) 
| in creating a fund for the redemption of the Debentures 
| at £105 per cent., aud in the time will be inv ad 
| 
| 
| 
| 





atinterest in trustees’ names. Land inclose proximity 
to the Estate bas been recently sold for £2,000 per acre. 
The Debentures will be issued in sums of not less 

| than £100, or in multiples thereof, and due notice will 
be given of the time when they are ready for delivery. 
Prospectu-es and Forms of Application can be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54 Lombard 
| Street, E.C., the Company's Bankers; at the Alliance 
Bank, Bartholomew Lane (either of whom will receive 
Subscriptions); at the Offices of the Company, Mus- 
well Hil, or their Solicitors, Messrs. Dawes, Sons, 


14th Junuary, 1876. 
LEXANDKA PALACE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
Issue of £450,000 five per Cent. Debentures. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the ALEXANDRA PALACE 
Company, LiMiTED, 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Bankers, to the 
account of the Alexandra Palace Company, Limited, 
the sum of £ as a Deposit on bentures of 
£ each, I request you to allot to me that number 
of Debentures, and I engage to pay the balance upon 





| and to accept that or any lesser number that you 


may allot to me, as named in the Prospectus, in default 
of which my payment on application shall be forfeited. 
Name 











Signature 

Date......- “4 

V HiTE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 

health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 





and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 28 9d per box. So!d by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACTS 1862 


AND 1867. 





Capital £75,000, in 15,000 Shares of £5 each. 





Payable as follows :—#£1 on Application ; 


2 on Allotment; Balance by Calls of £1, at intervals of not less than Two Months. 





COUNCIL OF THE LANGHAM RINK CLUB. 
Colonel J. Jura Almonte, 39 Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 
Vincent Ambler, Esq., M.D., Colville House, Colville Square. 
Michael Angelo, Esq., 36 Great George Street, Westminster. 
F. Arnold Baker, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
Alexander Pratt Barlow, Esq., Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 
Charles James Bastard, Esq., Ardeley Castle, Herts. 
General Sir George Bell, K.C.B., Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
8S. Gore Browne, Esq., Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall, 
Graham Browne, Esq., Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 
Captain J. Browne, Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
F. Budd, Esq., Junior Ather eum Club, Piccadilly, 
Signor Caravoglia, 29 Colville Square, Kensington. 
E. Payton Clench, Esq., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 
Edward Colegrave, Esq., Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall. 
Edward Cutler, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
Captain Daubeney, Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
Vicomte de la Taille des Essarts, 2A Pall Mall, 8. W. 
Major De Winton, South Norwood. 
John V. Dick, Esq., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster. 
John Dunbar, Esq, M.P., Garrick Club, 
James Edmunds, Esq., M.D, 5 Saville Row. 
The Right Hon. Lord Elibank. Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 
Captain J. H. Evens, 4 Fitzroy Square. 
Major 8S, Fairtlough, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 
Major L. W. Fisher, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 
Captain Kingsley Foster, Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall. 
Graham Gilmour, Esq., Conservative Club, St. James's Street. 
A. Gould, Esq., New Travellers’ Club, Hanover Square. 
Major R. K. Gibb, Thatched House Club, St. James's Street. 
ae H. F. Gibb, Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
William Gill, Esq., Devonshire Club, St. James's Street. 
Standish Grove Grady, Erq., 8 St. George's Square. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. W. Gregory, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 
H. G. Gurney, Esq., Verulam Club, St. James's Street. 
E. A. Hall, Esq., Verulam Club, St. James's Street. 
Major Charles Harding, Universities’ ( lub, Jermyn Street. 
Capt. Hughes-Hallett, Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
Capt. John Harris, Wanderers’ Club, Pal] Mall. 
Ernest Harris, Esq., Thatched House Club, St. James’s Street. 
W. B. Heberden, Esq., Wyndham Club, St. James’s Square. 
Capt. Charles C. Hood, Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 
Major G. A. F. Houchen, East India United Service Club, St. James's Square. 
Capt. F. Howlett, Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 
W. G. F. Hunt, Esq., R.N., Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall Mall 
J. Mouat F. Hunt, Esq., St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster. 
G. Hunt, Esq., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street. 
C. Villiers Ibbetson, Esq., Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 
James Jephson, Esq., 2 Tanfield Chambers, Temple. 
John Jupe, Esq., Devonshire Club, St. James's Street. 
Capt. W. J. Lord, Burdwan House, Upper Norwood. 
H. G. Lord, Esq., Lee Park, Blackheath. 
Capt. Laycock, St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster. 
Capt. J. Archibald Lavies, Junior Naval and Military Club. Pall Mal. 
W. D. Legg, Esq., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street. 
Arthur A. Levy, Esq., 10 Westboui ne Street, Hyde Park. 
Colonel P, W. Luard, East India United Service Club, St. James's Square. 
Lieut.-General J. K. McCausland, C.B., Melrose Villa, Cheltenham. 
Capt. Mercier, Chatham House, Knightsbridge. 
W. Metcalfe, Esq., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster. 
B. C. Molloy, Esq., Raleigh Club, Waterloo Place. 
Major-General Murray, East India United Service Club, St. James's Square. 
L. S. Miller, Esq., Forty Hill House, Enfield. 
Sidney Naylor, Esq. 
Major-General Ouseley, 8 Gloucester Street, Belgrave Road. 
R. B. O'Brien, Esq , 3, Dr. Johnson's Buildings, Temple. 
The Hon. H. De Vere Pery, Junior United Service Club, Charles Street. 
Major Purcell, Lee, Blackheath. 
S. F. Porter, Esq., Rectory House, Walthamstow. 
F. C. L. Rasch, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
Jabez Spence Ramskill, Esq., M.D.. Gresham Club. 
Capt. Joseph Reid, Junior Carlton Club, Pa'l Mall. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Reay, East India United Service Club, St. James's Square. 
S. Saunders, Esq., Conservative Club, St. James's Street. 
Major J. E Sewart, Glonton Hall, Northumberland. 
H. Sewill, Esq., M.R.C.S., 6 Wimpole Street, W. 
John Shortt, Esq., Devonshire Club, St. James's Street. 
W. E. Slaughter, Esq., 6 Mansfield Street, Portland Place. 
J. A. Strong, Esq., Grafton Club, Grafton Street. 
Capt. Fitzgerald Studdert, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 
Charlies Ongley Tagart, Esq., 2 The Terrace, Kensington-gardens Square, W. 
Major the Hon. Frederick Le Poer Trench, Garbally, Ballinasloe. 
John Vance, Esq.. Raleigh Club, Regent Street. 
A. Vintras, Esq., M.D., Hanover Square Club. 
James Waddell, Esq., 4 West Kensington Gardens, W. 
Lieut.-Col. J. Ward, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
W. F. A. Wilson, Esq., M.A., New University Club, St. James's Street. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COMPANY. 
Chairman—Major-General Murray. 
Deputy Chairman—Henry Gibson Lord, Esq. 
J. V. Dick, Esq. Sidney Naylor, Esq. 
J. H. Evens, Esq. 8. F, Porter, Esq. 
L. 8. Miller, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall Mall East. 
Architects—Messrs. Archer and Green, 17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C 
Director of Music—Sidney Naylor, Esq. 
Secretary—Charles Gibb. 
Temporary Offices—294 Regent Street, W. 








PROSPECTUS. 

The object of this Company is to provide, within easy reach of the Clubs, Parks, 
and residential quarters of the West End, a Skating Riuk, with such accessories, 
from time to time, as may render the establishment an attractive and agreeable 
place of resort and recreation. 

For this purpose, properties have been purchased constituting a site the advan- 
tages of which, itis believed, cannot be surpassed, either as regards the ample 
accommodation which it affords, its proximity to the most fashionable and crowded 
thoroughfares, and its facilities of access from all parts of the metropolis. 

This site consists of the well-known Portland Bazaar, in Regent Street, facing the 
Langham Hotel, and of a large block of property adjoining, which will be pulled 
down, and on the space thus cleared will be erected a Club House and Skating 
Rink, in accordance with the accompanying Design. 

The total skating area is about 17,000 square feet, thus forming one of the 
Largest Skating Rinks in the Metropolis; and the spacious galleries of the Great 
Hall will be fitted up as a Lounge and Promenade. 

Arrangements are in progress for a License to use a Skate which is believed to 
possess advantages and improvements over avy of the numerous Skates already 
patented. 

The Club House will confer a distinctive and unique character upon the under- 
taking. It will provide all the accommodation and conveniences usually afforded 
by a Club of the highest class; and it will, moreover, possess the agreeable feature 
of communicating with a large building devoted to the purpose of healthy exercise 
and entertainment. 

The Members of this Club will consist of Ladies and Gentlemen to be elected by 
the Council, and will have the right of free admission to the Rink upon all occasions, 
together with such exclusive privileges as may be hereafter announced. 

The Rink will be open to the public daily, and in the evening of every week-day 
not set apart exclusively for the Members of the Club. The greatest care will be 
exercised in providing for the requirements of visitors, and the Refreshment 
Department will be modelled upon the most approved Parisian system. 

: Special attention will be devoted to the question of Music. An Orchestra of the 
highest character will be engaged, and from time to time Selections of Music of the 
highest class will be performed. It is also proposed, at intervals during the season, 
to organise Fancy-Dress Fétes, Illuminated Skating Entertainments, Bazaars, 
Conversaziones, and other artistic réunions, under the auspices of the Club, acting 
in concert with the Council of the Rink. 

Under these ‘circumstances, it may reasonably be anticipated that the Langham 
Skating Rink will become one of the most attractive and enjoyable lounges and 
resorts of the metropolis; and looking at its unique character and situation, it 
cannot fail to prove not only successful from an artistic and popular point of 
view, but highly remunerative as a commercial enterprise. 

It is well known that the Shares of the Skating Rinks already established are 
now saleable at very bigh premiums, and the profits derived from their establish- 
ment are exceptionally large. In the case of the Langham Skating Rink, while 
due regard will be had to the privileges and enjoyment of the Members and the 
public, the Executive Committee will steadily keep in view the necessity of making 
such arrangements as will secure a fair prouit for the Shareholders. 

Subscribers for Shares therefore may look forward to the receipt of satisfactory 
dividends whilst they continue to bold their Shares, and to being able to dispose 
of their interests to advantage, should they desire at any time to terminate their 
investment. 

Original Subscribers for ten Shares and upwards will become Life Members of 
the Rink, and will have the privilege of nominating one additional Life Member 
for every further ten Shares subscribed, and the subsequent holder of every ten 
Shares will be entitled to free admission on al] occasions during such holding. This 
privilege will always secure a market value for the Shares, irrespective of the 
dividends. 

The premises purchased by the Company are held under Crown Leases, and 
ies most valuable properties, independent of their utilisation as a Rink and Club 

ouse, 

The only Contract entered into is dated the 18th day of January, 1876, and is 
made between Messrs. Hall and Oliveira of the one part, and the Company of the 
other part, whereby the Leases of the premises, the erection of the Club House, 
and the construction of the Rink, under the superintendence of the Company's 
Architect, have been secured, and it is anticipated that the Rink will be opened 
within three months from the allotment of Shares. 

A copy of the Articles of Association and of the above-mentioned Agreement, 
together with the Plans prepared by the Architects, may be inspected at the Offices 
of Messrs. Crook and Smith, the Solicitors of the Company, at 173 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

The preliminary expenses will be confined to printing, advertising, law costs, 
architect's commission, and any other incidental charges actually incurred. 

Applications for Shares should be made upon the accompanying Form, which, 
together with the Deposit, should be forwarded to the Bankers, or to the Secretary 
of the Company. 

22nd January, 1876. 


7 LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, 





Limited. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of The LANGHAM SKATING RINK CoMPANY, Limited. 
Gentlemen,— Having paid to your Bankers, for the account of this Company, the 
sum of £ » being £1 per Share on Shares, I hereby request that 
number may be allotted to me, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any less 
number that may be allotted. upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, 
—— January, 1876, and I agree to pay the balance due thereon when required 
80 to do. 





N ame in full 














Profession 
Date 
: tee LANGHAM SKATING RINK COMPANY, 
Limited. 
BANKERS’ RECEIPT. 
Received this day of 1876, of the sum of 


being the deposit of £1 per Share on Shares of £5 each in the Shares of 
this Company, upon the terms of the Prospectus, dated 22nd January, 1876, 
For RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO. 





£ 3 3 . 





XUM 





January 22, 1876.] 
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BANK 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 





PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


7 


The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 
PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 








Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 2 ee a STREET, 
don, 


| Oe ie 





EB B’S 
OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 


INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 


PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY} 
Special Lists post free. 


illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - HovsE BUILDINGS, POULTRY, 
Lonpon; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), WEsT END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


IVER TONIC. 
(GEORGE and WELCH’S.) 
Successful and Health - Giving. 
Stimulates the action of the liver, 
promotes digestion, and supplies 
tone and vigour to the system. 
2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From 
Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 
of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
MPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 


—Fevers, agues, rheumatism, bilious remit- 
tents, asthma, and all other complaints which are the 
result of exposure or privation, or the effects of a 
vitiated atmosphere, are so readily and uniformly con- 
trolled by these Pills and Ointment, that all classes in 
every country and climate accept and use them grate- 
fully, and acknowledge them to be the one great 
world’s remedy for disease. In towns and large cities, 
where lazuriovs Jiving and indulgence lead to many 
disastrous the b 1 operation of these 
remedies is most marked and decided, and their popu- 
larity, founded as it is upon daily experience of the 
sick, is on that account ever on the increase, and will 
continue throughout all time. 











Now ready, Latest Edition. 
N ESSRS. FELTOE and SON’S 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in nga pan to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on yo on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
Ke tna ciate . LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the ve 
OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly Bren and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, oe cork brand 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manofacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
er requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 














n consequence ~. Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND SRRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are ms to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{[November, 1874.] 


AMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
invites attention to this Season's SHOW of 
LAMPS, comprising, amongst others, the following 
varieties :— 
Kerosine Oil Table Lamps...... 28 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do. s+. 143 6d to £6 15s, 
9 Silber do. ...... 123 6d to £4, 
Segenting do. ..... 53 0d to £9. 
Wal do. «00. 58 6d to 30s, 
LUXOLEUM, a perfectly safe and inodorous oil to 
burn in the above, 2s per gallon. 
Queen's Reading Lamps, 15s to £2 10s. 
French Moderator Lamps, complete, 8s to £14. 
Finest COLZA OIL, 3s 6d.per gallon. 
ILLIAM S. vb hy dh dn, 
General Furnishing 
— to H.R.H. the Prince a Wales, sends a ostheees 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-. ‘Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant of a United 
= om by railway is trifling. BUR- 
—_ always undertake delivery at a 4% fixed 











HE HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs. S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com- 
mendation and favour of the public. It has acquired 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 
rate catenpune, and contributed to the adornment of 
tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character. It will positively renew and 
restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 
and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invigorate the 
Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant growth. No other preparation can produce 
the same beneficial result. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 63. 

Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 





O CAPITA LISTS or SMALL 
INVESTO 

A most advantageous aie presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further calls on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S. S.,” 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’ s Inn, London. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at y Age or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post f 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
auces effected in all ue ro oes world. 
G GE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries { Jory J. BROOMFIELD. _ 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIF 

There Ly SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 

NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund ...,...000cecceseeeeeeee£1, 574,118 


Annual Income 217,374 
B, BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 


OX MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, ° 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY! PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £ 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, o 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, > 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 ....s000008 £5,547, - 
Income for the past year........000-serseree.eeee 512. 

Amount paid on Death to December last... oe 10, 238,348 

Reversionary Bonus allotted | the five 
years ended 31st D ber las 662,104 
5,523,138 





























Aggregate Reversionary Soa hitherto 


The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
missions) are under 4 per cent. on the annual income, 

ATTENTION is especially called to the New (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
ado oa by the Office. 

Rates for Youna Lives will be found 

MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
the Office. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. we actory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N. ~~ 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 





to 














ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 


Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 
Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.0. 
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| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, demy Svo, 7s 6d. 


THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS CONTENTS ; 
Or, the Author of ‘Supernatural Religion’? Refuted by Himself. 


| 
. F. SADLER, Reetor of Honiton ; |My Youth, by Sea and Land, 
| 








y Rev. 3 
Author of “Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” “Sacrament of Responsibility,” “ The One Offering,” &c. 


from 1809 to is16 6. ‘By CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
2 vols., 2Is. 


Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. 


| 

| 

BopDAM-WHETHAM. 8vo, with $ Illustrations, 15s. 
| 





book of such pretensions pervaded with so entire a 
miscc onception of the conditions of the problem on | 
2 is writing.”"—From the latroduction, 


“No book that I have ever read or heard of con- 
tains so much which can be inet by implication from 
the pages of the author himself, nor can I imagine any | w hich he 





ConTENTS :—Sec. 1. Introductory.—See. 2. The Way Cleared.—Sec. 3. The Principal Witness; his Reli- ‘ 
gious Views.—Scc. 4. The Sources of his Knowledge respecting the Birth of Christ.—Sec. 5. His Testimony Lodge § Peerage and Baronetage 
respecting the Baptism of Christ.—Sec. 6. His Testimony teapeoting the Death of Christ. mugen 7. His Testi- yl 1876. Under the especial Patronage of HER 
” a, o nail —Se ther MaJvesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
mony respecting the Moral Teaching of Our Lord.—See. 8. His Testimony el St. Jobat ec. yates wv on taining all the New Creations. FoRTY-FIFTH 
Testimony to St. John.—See, 10. His Testimony summed up.—Sec. 11. The Priacipal Witness on Our Lord's EpItIoN. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
—Sec. 13. On Our Lord as King, Priest, and Angel.—Sec. fully engraved, handsomely bound, ; bound, 3ls 6d. 





Godhead,—Sec. 12. On the Doctrine of the Log 


14. On tbe Doctrine of the Trinity—See. 15, Justin and St. John on the Incarnation.—Sec. 16. Justin and St. 
i ilo.—See. 18. Diserepancies betw THE NEW NOVELS. 


Jchn on the Subordivation of the Son.—Sec. 17. Justin and Philo—Sec. 18. Discrepancies between St. John 


and the Synopties.—Sec. 19, External Proofs of the Authenticity of our Four Gospels.—Note on See. 19. Testi- e 
monies of Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian to the use of the Four Gospels in their Day.—Sec. The ” Manchester Man. By 
20. The Evidence for Miracles.—Sec. 21. Objections to Miracles —Sec. 22. Jewish Credulity.—Sec. 23. Demoniacal Mrs. G 8B 3 vo 


Possession,—Sec. 24. Competent Witnesses,—Sec. 25. Date of Testimony. Ersilia. By the Author of 66 My 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. Little Lady.” 3 vols. [Vert week. 


_—_-———|Edith Vavasour. By Mrs. 


net § - GRAHAM BeANscomBe. 8 vols. 

2 s St SV Use . . 
Tn 2 vols. post Svo, 15s “ A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and 
spirit.”—Court Journal, 


FABLES IN SON G. {Sister Anna. By Mrs. Boulter. 


By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON. “A fascinating and thrilling story. —John Bull. 
“These two volumes by Lord Lytton have given us greater pleasure than apy poetry which has been Honours Divided. By Morley 


published for a long time back .....Judged by a high standard, these * Fables in Song’ have indeed faults which FARROW, Author of “ After Baxtow's Death.” 
cannot be passed over, but they contain many yages of striking merit, finely imagined and finely written."— “A very pleasant and readable story.”—Spectator. 


Times. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Blacksmith and Scholar. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


dca TMHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


Now ready, Scale Three Inches to a Mile, price in sheet, 4s; mounted in case, 7s 6d. sini 
No ady, § P shect, 48; dine i REVIEW. , Price 68; or 2ls per annum, prepaid. 


PROPOSED LONDON =IMPROVEMENTS. Heebeur SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY. 


- HERBERT SPE} NCER'S 8 SOcioLoGY 
AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
Stanford’s Map of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, and Miscellaneous 
Improvements, for Session 1876. 











THE HINDU WOMAN, REAL AND IDEAL. 
SERVIA. 

THe STOCK EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN LOANS, 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS IN ITALY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hopper | and STOUGHTON, , Paternoster Row. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. w, 
No 291, JANUARY, was published on Saturday 
; tH } j . 9s 5 z a ‘ ‘ last, the 15th inst. 
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THE DEVIL’S CHAPEL. 


A REITERATION, REMEASUREMENT, AND 
SOME REPRINTS. 


} 
| 


By SAMUEL B. JAMES, M.A., 


Vicar of Northmarston. 
} 


‘*Has Mr. James read Mr. Colman's speech at the | 
Norwich Conference? Has he read the Lancaster | 
Guardian? If he has any further explanation to offer, 
we shall be too glad.”"—Nonconformist, December 15. | 

“T have not read ‘Mr. Colman’s Speech at the Nor- 
wich Conference; I did not know there had been a | 
Norwich Conference; and I did not know that Mr. | 
Colman, M.P., is a Dissenter.”—Zrtract. | 


“T am charged with hastening Disestablishment. I 
would reciprocate and reverse that warning. If Non- 


conformists are in such haste to misjudge and vilify | Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic interest.” 


clergymen who have,in the cause of ecclesiastical 
liberalism, and against the old bigotries of Episcopalian 
exclusiveness and pride, incurred much Anglican 
opposition, they will help to rear buttresses against the 
old structure of Church and State. Ifa man cannot | 
write of chapel, be it university chapel, proprietary | 
chapel, ease chapel, or devil's chapel, without a prick- | 
ing-up of Nonconformist cars, and a shower of Non- 
conformist sling-stones, Nonconformity is likely to be 
and to continue in a bad way. ‘ That is our business, will 
not be a consistent reply in the mouths of men who 
are constantly, with the best intentions, doubtless, 
attending to the business of the Church of England.” — 
£xtract. 

“This letter has been put in a pamphlet form, 
thongh written altogether currente ca/amo, because it 
would have taken too much of your space in the 
columns of the Nonconformist newspaper ; and because 
though I am only very reluctantly driven to con- 
clude with a caustic word—I thought you might not 
find it convenient to the interests of Nonconformity to 
stand out singly from the whole Dissenting Press (of 
which not one single representative has, I believe, had 
the candour or the courage to copy the whole of my 
misrepresented article) by printing the whole of this 
letter.”"—Z£xtract. 

“Mr. James is evidently a well-meaning man, and 
not the flery bigot that might be supposed, from the 
generally accepted interpretation of his famous 
article.”"—Nonconformist, January 12. 


Null pallescere culpa. 





Northmarston, Winslow: Rev. S. B. James. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 





Now ready, 12th Edition, with Illustrations, 2 yols. 
8vo, 32s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants, considered as Illustrative of Geology. 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL. 


“In this edition Sir Charles Lyell has set the seal of 
his matured experience and convictions upon a work 
which has for years held the position of a classic in 
the literature of science. Encyclopedic in its scope, 
and exhaustive in its treatment, the ‘Principles of 
Geology ‘may be looked upon with pride, not only as a 
representative of English science, but as without a 
rival of its kind anywhere.”"—Saturday Review. 


By the Same Author. 
Il. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


With an Outline of Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and 
Remarks on the Origin of Species, with Special 
Reference to Man's First Appearance on the Earth. 


Fourth Edition. With Illustrations, 8yo, 14s. 


“A space of ten years has now elapsed since the 
publication of the Third Edition of this work. A new 
edition has long been called for, and I have therefore 
carefully revised it, and introduced such new matter as 
o me 'y to bring it up to the present 
state of our knowledge."—Author's Preface. 


ed 





Ill. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF 
GEOLOGY. 
10th Thousand. With 600 Illustrations. 
Post 8yo, 9s. 


* Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological 
student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young 
beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 
manual of gevlogy at a reasonable price, which should 
yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts and 
principles of the science. Now they have it.”— 
Examiner. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ITALY REVISITED. 


Correspondent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” “ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 


30s. 
TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—* Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes 


prejudiced account of the prospects and present con- 
dition of the country......Most interesting volumes.” 


By A. Gallenga (the “Times” 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 
(Second Edition, this day. 
SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—“The two volumes 


| on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un-| abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of 
places and persons.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and ESLAMIAH; 


or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 


and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH. 
journey, and his two volumes will be received asa 
welcome addition to modern books of travel.” 


PUBLIC OPINION, Dec. 11, 1875.—“ Nothing ap- 
pears to have escaped Captain Creagh’s observant 
eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the charm of 
a well-written romance.” 

FIGARO.—* The attention that has been so recently 
directed to Herzegovina gives a peculiar interest to 
Captain Creagh’s lively narrative and adventurous 


2 vols. large post Svo, 25s. 


WORLD.—*“ May be safely recommended.” 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ His volumes will be welcome.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Lively, very amusing, clever, and 


decidedly readable.” 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her 


BLACK COUNTRY. By Hucu JAmes Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
The TIMES says:—* Thess volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a people to which 


CANTON and the BOGUE; the Narrative of an Eventful 


Six Months in China. By WALTER WILLIAM MunDy. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON;; or, London in the Works of Charles 


Dickens. By T. EpGAR PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. 


“ Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.’ 


The EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: 


By John Furley, Author of 


* Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


an Historical 


Dram... Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik [pseN, by CATHERINE RAY. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY, by the Popular Author of 
“ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” &c, 
This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols 


*TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a 
Novel. By Frank L&E BeENeDICT, Author of 
‘Miss Dorothy's Charge" and * St. Simon's Niece.” 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By 
Mrs. Ertoart, Author of “The Curate’s Disci- 
pline,” “Some of Our Girls,” “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols., 
3ls 6d. 

“One of the best novels the author has written.”"— 

Atheneum, 

“Must be ranked higher than any of its author's 
previous efforts...... Deserves to be described as 4 really 
well-written and thoroughly readable book."—Scotsman. 


LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabeile 


CLARGES. 3 vols.; 31s 6d. 
GOLD-DUST: aStory. 3vols., 31s 6d, 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. 


By George W. GARRETT. 2 vols., 2ls. 
LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 


GAY. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 
MART and MANSION: a Tale of 


Struggle and Rest. By PHiLip MASSINGER. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 








A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By Annie 


GASKELL. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ONE for ANOTHER. By Emma C. 


Wait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By 


“Sapina.” Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


CINDERELLA: a New Version of an 


Old Story. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, 
and SKETCHES. From the German of ELISE 
POLKO. (Dedicated, with permission, to Sir Julius 
Benedict.) Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: 


a Novel. By J. F. NICHOLLS, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. 


Mrs.HENRY LYTTELTON ROGERS. Crown 8vo, R | 


CORALIA: a Plaint of Futurity. By 


the Author of “Pyrna.” Crown 8vo, 7s 


WHO CAN TELL? By Mere 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





The LATE Mr. GROTE. | 
Now ready, 8vo, 7s 6d. | 
RAGMENTS on ETHICAL 
SUBJECTS. By the late GzorGe Grore, F.R.S. 
Being a Selection from his Posthumous Papers. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 6s, cloth, be 

HE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE and | 

the COMPETITIVE SYSTEM : a Discussion on | 

the Examinations and the Training in England, and 

an Account of the Examinations in India, the Duties 

of Civilians, and the Organisation of the Service ; with 

a List of Civilians, and other Appendices. By A. 

COTTERELL TuppP, B.A., Bengal Civil Service. 

London: R. W. BrypGes, 137 Gower Street. 


ECLINE of PROTESTANTISM.— 
Read “ THY GODS! O ISRAEL; a Description | 

of the Internecine Wars in the Establishment. Price 2s. 
“Thus the Reformation, in every country where it | 
was attempted, was carried on in the most impiaus 
and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived. 
To which unhappy proceedings we owe all the just re- 
proaches that Roman Catholics have cast upon us ever 

since.”—Dean SWIFT. 
WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 








THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Curing this Disease. By Kopert Waits, M.D., 

M.BR.C.S, L.S.A, &c. 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MiTcHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. | 

H 


|} PE HERBERT 
a 


The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
SPENCER’S WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 4th Thousand, 16s. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 2nd 
Thousand. 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 3rd 
‘Thousand. 36s. 
By the same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 3rd Thousand. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 4th Thousand. 6s, 
| ESSAYS. 2 vols. 3rd Thousand, 16s. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 7s 64. 
Also Mr. Spencer's 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and 


Abstracted by Prof. DUNCAN, Dr. Scueppre, and 
Mr. COLLIER. Folio bds. 


1. ENGLISH. 18s 


2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. 1és. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. 


| 18s. 
4. AFRICAN RACES. lés. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


| Garden ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





YEAD WHITAKER’S JOURNAL.— 
The Best Weekly Penny Magazine published ; 
contains more interesting Articles than any other; is 


| especially adapted for Family Reading, and may be 


given to sons or daughters. Sold by all Stationers. 
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PHILIP GILBERT 


HAMERTON, Esq. 





ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE JANUARY NUMBER :— 


St. CATHERINE of ALEXANDRIA. 


By RapHaEr. Etched by P. Le Rar. 


St. ALBANS. Etched by Ernest Georce. 


MEDITATION. By VEcey. 


ROMAN WALL AT VERULAM. 

St. ALBANS, FROM VERULAM. 
TOWN and ABBEY of St. ALBANS. 
HIGH STREET, St. ALBANS. 


With Articles by R. N 


Etched by A. Lurar. 
MORNING UNDRESS. After Cuarpin. 
A SHEPHERD. From an Old Engraving. 
DUMIRAIL as a PEASANT. After Warreav. 
POISSON as a PEASANT. After Warreav. 


¥. Wornum, J. Beavington Atkinson, and J. W. Comyns Carr, and Technical Notes by Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A. 





PROOFS (100 only) of the ETCHINGS are printed on Japanese Paper, and sold separately. 
A List may be had on application. 


All the Volumes of The PORTFOLIO (1870 to 18 


75) are in print, price 35s each, in cloth; or 42s, half-morocco, 





The Spectator of last Saturday says :—“ An hour spent over the ‘ Portfolio’ is one of refreshment, encouragement, and unalloyed delight > 


and we can think of no better educator of the public taste than this truly admirable periodical.” 
“ An Art periodical far superior to anything that has hitherto appeared.”— Guardian. 


“A perfect treasure-house of valuable Art-specimens.”— Graphic. 


** To the ‘ Portfolio’ is unanimously accorded the first place as an artistic periodical.” — 
“ Not only is it the first periodical in the English language devoted to Art, but it leads all others by a very great distance.”—Nation (New 


York), 


Cambridge Chronicle. 





London: SEELEY, 


JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 


54 Fleet Street. 





For a STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
w Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. . 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, with Eng- 
lish Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THoMAS COLLETT 
SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. The Fifth 
Edition, Revised. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
NEW and REV. a EDI’ — of Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
n Three V: ~ or crown Svo, price 18s, cloth. . 
HE CONSTITU TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 
the Accession of George III., 1760-1871. By Sir THoMAS ERSKINE May, 
K.C.B.,D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 
*,* Recommended by the Examiners for the use of Candidates in the School of 
Modern History at Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
PARRY'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
New Edition (the Third), in 12mo, price 3s 6d. 
we 4 ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as 
Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By Eow ARD St. JOHN 
PARRY, “ A., Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised, with Index. 

“ Among the various companions to the Public School Latin Primer this deserves 
to occupy @ high place. In simplicity and general adaptation for school purposes 
it surpasses that work, while it comprises a full exemplification of all the forms 
occurring in Attic Greek. The declensions and conjugations are arranged after 
the models of the best German and English grammars.”—Athenzum. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 
PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
New Edition now ready, in Svo, price 15s, clotb. 
HE EMOTIONS and the WILL. By A. Bary, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Third Edition 
thoroughly Revised, and in great part Rewritten. 
Works by the same Author. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 8vo, 15s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s 6d. ETHICS 
and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
The Rev. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE COURSE. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d; and Key, price 5s. 
ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: consisting of English Sen- 
tences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated into the 
Original Latin. By W. W. BrapLey, M.A. New and Revised Edition, adapted 
thronghont to the Public School Latin Primer. 

*,* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 

manner the right use of the Subjunctive Mood, are the main objects of this work. 


By the same Author, price 5s; and Key, price 5s 6d. 

















LESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction to the 
Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. Revised Edition, with copious Indexes, | 
English and Latin. 

“ We think highly both of the plan and its execution."—A/henxum. 
“A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it would be difficult to 

speak too highly."—Z£nglish Churchman. | 2 

London: LONGMANS and Co. | 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


HEALTH 


This day, 
MANUAL OF DIET IN 
AND DISEASE. 


By THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.2.C.P. Lond., 
Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. 

“No more trustworthy or welcome book has been issued from the press for 
several years."—British Medical Journal. 

“* Dr. Chambers writes with the authority of a sound clinical teacher......A read- 
able account of all that it is necessary to say in a practical manual on diet.”—Doctor. 

‘‘Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical 
knowledge of the subject."—Practitioner. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 

N R. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION of MOLIERE. Now 

| ready, Vol. III., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. Contents:—The Princess of Elis— 

Don Juan—Love's the Best Doctor—The Misanthrope, and The Physician in Spite 

of Himself, with Introductory Notices and Notes, and Five ORIGINAL ETCHINGS hy 
LALAUZE, 

A Few Copies on LARGE-PAPER INDIA PROOFS, 31s 6d per vol. 


on application at the Booksellers’. 
Edinburgh: W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


A TALE of SEA LIFE and SEAFARING PEOPLE of INTENSE INTEREST. 
In feap. Kk” price One Shilling, picture rae wg free, Is B Z 

B LACK-EYED Ss AN’ BOYS. 

By BLANCHARD Ah 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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15 Waterloo Place. 
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Now ready, bound in parchment, octavo, bevelled boards, price 4s 6d. 
The VANITY FAIR SERIES.—No. I. 
T RAN GE 7, A & 8 8, 
From “ VANITY FAIR.” 
By SILLY BILLY. 
“Its humour js not only very genuine, but is of a very original kind.”"—Daily News. 
“ All these tales are exceedingly funny.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
* Their very absurdities make them amusing. —Standard. 
“ Written with an amount of genuine rollicking fun,and grim rasping humour 
but seldom found together.”— Wor/d. 
“Reminds us in about equal degrees of Andersen and Mr. Edward Lear."— 
Atheneum. 
London: “ VANITY FAIR” Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; 
and through all Booksellers, and the Railway Book-stalls. 





Now ready, handsomely bound in green cloth, bevelled boards, gilt sides and 
edges, price Three Guineas, 
7 AN AL BU M. 


a oe F AIR 
SEVENTH SERIES (1875). 
VANITY FAIR ALBUM, Series 1 to 5, price £2 2s each, and Series 6, £3 3s, may 
still be had through all Booksellers; or at 
“ Vanity Farr” Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


c- SCREEN at LIERRE, in BELGIUM.—See the 

JiLDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d) for View—also for Plan and 

og cars of Royal Aquarium—lIllustrations of Roman Hypocaust, Binchester— 

Law of Ancient Lights— Walker Exhibition—The New River—Sanitary 
ienern &c.—ié Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. | HENRY S. KING & CO.’S 


The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and other 7 COMING BOOKS. 
LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of “Gabriel 
Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL RosseTriI and F. HUEFFER. Witha 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“* The Dwale Bluth,’ indeed, is a prose poem; sad, inexpressibly sad; hopeless | 
and fateful as a great tragedy.” — Standard. | 
“ Will be read with deep interest."—Cvurt Journal, | 





WILLIAM GODWIN, his Friends and Contem- 


-— With Portra‘ts and Fac-similes of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
bis Wife. By C. KEGAN PAvuL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. (Ready, 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY,IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NOTICE.—NEW WORK of FICTION, by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


HIDDEN CHAINS. By Ftorence Marryat, Author of 
“Fighting the Air,” * Love's Conflict,” * Prey of the Gods,” “ Her Lord and 
Master,” ** Woman against Woman,” &c. In 3 vols. 


-IS HE the MAN? By the Author of “Jilted,” “John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Reppert, Author of 
“George Geith,” Too Much Alone,” “Home, vies Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. In 5 vols. 


HALVES. By James Payy, Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 


berd,” “ Walter's Word,” “ Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” &c. In 3 vols. 


WOOED and MARRIED. By Rosa Noncnerre Carey, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifie,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” 
&c. In2 vols. 


BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 
— of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
n 3 vols. 


WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 


Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &c. In 3 vols. 


A MODERN PARRHASIUS. By E. Owens Buacksurne 


and A. A. CLEMES. 2 vols. 


PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: a Novel. 
3 vols. 
“We thank ‘M.L. J.,’ the authoress of these volumes, published by Tinsley 
Brothers, for telling us so much of this Phebe’s life in the homely dales of Cumber- 
land.”—ZJillustrated London News. 


By M LJ. In 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all Forthcoming 
Books of general interest as they appear. 











First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past Three 
Years are now ready, and will be forwarded Postage Free on Application. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUES OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS ON SALE. 
Postage Free on Application. 


The Collection of Books on Sale includes 
MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
AND 
THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS 
In Orramental Bindings, 
Well adapted for Gentler en's I ibraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for 
WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY I RESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


tz All the Books in Circu’ation or on Sale at MupIgE’s SELEcT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained by a!l Subscribers to 
Mudie’s Manchester Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by Order) from all Tooksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHFAPSIDE. 





The VICAR of MORWENSTOW : a Memoir of the 


late Rev. R. S. HAWKER. By the Rev. S. Barina-Govtp, M.A. With 
Portrait, (/mmediately. 


OUR INCREASING MILITARY DIFFICULTY, 


and ONE WAY of MEETING IT. Demy &vo, stitched, Is. [Ready. 


The EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer, Author 


of “Songs of Two Worlds.” Feap. 8vo, cloth. (february 1, 
ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. _ By 
THOMAS ARCHER. Crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH for the USE of MODERN 


SCHOOLS. By H. ©. Bowen, English Master, Middle Class City School, 
Cowper Street. Small crown 8vo. (Lnmediately. 


THE NEXT VOLUME OF THE “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES '’ 
WILL BE 


FERMENTATION. By Prof. ScnurzenBerGeER, 


Director of the Chemical Lebenateey at the Sorbonne. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 5s. (/mmediately, 
WITH PREFACE BY PROF. MAX MULLER, M.A. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH PACIFIC. 


By the Rev. W. W. GILL. 1 vol. post 8¥o, cloth. (/mmediately. 


A NOVEL OF ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 


IDA CRAVEN. By Mrs. H. M. Capetu. 2 vols, 


crown 8vo, [February 1. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME ; ; being an . Attempt 


to render the Epivikian Odes, with the Principal R t 
Pindar, into English Rbymed Verse. By THomas CHARLES te wA, 
M.LP., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Smal! quarto, cloth, 7s. 


The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES of 


PINDAR. A New Translation in English Verse by the Rev. F. D. Morice, 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





MONACELLA: a Poem. By AGNEs STONEHEWER. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


A BOOK of COMMON PRAYER and WORSHIP: 


For Household Use. Compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. By 


MaRK Evans, Author of “The Story of Our Father's Love.” Feap. 8yo, 
eloth, 2s 6d. 
SHADOWS of COMING EVENTS; or, the 


Eastern Menace. By Lieutenant-Colonel ARTHUR CORY, Bengal Staff Corps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“A valuable contribution to the literature of the Central-Asian question." 
Examiner, 
“ An ably-written book."—Afmy and Nary Gazette. 
“A very clever little book.”"—Standard. 
“ We welcome Colonel Cory's singularly able work as a valuable addition to the 
existing stock of knowledge on Central-Asiatic politics. "—Globve. 


FIRST BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By Epwarp S. 
Morse, Ph.v., late Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology at 
Bowdoin College. Crown 8v», cloth, 5s. 

“ A comprehensive and useful little treatise. —Standard. 
* Dr. Morse’s clear and sensible book.”"—Zour. 


ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. By 


Mons. VAN BENEDEN, Professor of the University of Louvain. With 83 
lilustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


“ There is as much amusement to be derived from Professor Van Beneden's pages 


as there is instruction."—Notes and Queries. 
The HISTORY of CREATION Popular 
femvor ERNST 


Account of the Development of the Earth and its Imbadtaes, 
the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. By Pro! 
HAECKEL, of the University of Jena. The Translation revised by E. — 
LANKESTER, MA. With Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the 
various Groups of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. post 8vo, 32s. 

“ The excellent Listory of the coctrine of evo!ution."—Atheneum, 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London, 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY, 


DANTIEL 


DEROND A. 


Book I.—The Spoiled Child. 


Price 5s. 


May be had at all Booksellers and Libraries on Ist February. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week wi!l be published. 


MIS S8 


MOLL Y 


“A tale not new, 
Nor joyful, but a common tale.” 


By BEATRICE MAY 


BUTT. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





POPULAR 


TEXT-BOOKS. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 


of Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology. By HENRY ALLEYNE 
NicHOoLson, M.D., F.BS.E., F.G.S, &., Professor 
of Natural History in the U niv ersity of St. 
Andrew's. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 732, with 300 Engravings on Wood, 
12s 6d. 
“It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England, but in Europe."—Pal! Mail Gazette. 
“The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
that we possess.” —Lancet. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Schools. Bythe Same. Second Edition, crown 
8yo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. With 156 Engraviogs. A New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for Beginvers ; being Descriptions of a Progressive 
Series of Zoological Types. Bythe Same. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, with Engravings, Is 6d. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, 
for the Use of Students. With a General Intro- 
duction on the Principles of Paleontology. By the 
Same. Crown 8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings, 
15s. 

** One of the best guides to the principles of paleon- 
tology and the study of organic remains.” —Athenzum. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. 
For the Use of Students. By Robert Brown, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Lecturer on Botany under 
the Science and Art Department of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


GEOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


GEOLOGY. By Davip PaGe. LLD., F.R.G:S., 
&c., Professor of Geology in the Durham Uni- 
versity of Physical Science, Newcastle. Tenth 
and Enlarged Edition. 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. By the Same. Fifth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 7s 6d. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 


By the Same. Third and Enlarged Edition. 63. 


HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, 
GEOLOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
theSame. Second Edition, Enlarged. 7s 6d. 


The CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy 


Outline of Geology. By the Same. Sixth Edition. 1s, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Pages, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Geology in the 
Durham University of Physical Science, Newcastle. 
Seventh and Enlarged Edition, 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
OAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Second 
Edition, Enlarged, 5s. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By A. Keita Jonnston, LL.D., 
F.R.G.S., &c. A New and Enlarged Edition, with 
Index. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
By the Rev. ALEX. MackAY, LL.D., F.R.GS.. &c. 
With a copious Index. A New Edition, showing 
the resul; of the last Census. 7s 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY (continued). 
ELEMENTS 


GRAPHY. Py the Same. 3ith Thousand. Re- 
vised to the Present Time. 3s. 


OUTLINES of MODERN’ GEO-| 


GRAPHY. By theSame. 76th Thousand. Revised 


to the Present Time. Is. 
INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY $ 
ng an 


Physical, Industrial, and Commercial. 
Intermediate Book between the same Author's 
“ Outlines” and his “Elements of Geography.” 
Second Edition. 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. Revised to the Present Time. Fifty- 
eighth Thousand. 4d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By A. Keira 
JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.R.G.S., &c. 26 Maps, with 
Index. A New and Enlarged Edition. Half- 
bound, 12s 6d. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. An Enlarged 
Edition, with Index. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOURAPHY. By the 
Same. With Index. 5s. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Including a very-copious selection 
of Scientific, Technical, and other Terma, and 
Phrases. Designed for use in Schools, and as a 
Handy Book for General Reference. By the Rev. 
JAMES STORMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully 
Revised by P. H. Puertp, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised, and enlarged with a Supplement of many 
additional words; and a list of Scripture proper 
names, and other names, all respelt for pronuncia- 
tion. Crown 8vo, pp. 785, 7s 6d. 


The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. Combining 
the advantages of an ordinary Pronouncing School 
Dictionary and an Etymologica! Spelling-bock. By 
the Same Author. Feap. 8¥0, pp. 260, price 2s. 


The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. | 


For use in Elementary Schools, and as a Pocket- 
Reference Dictionary. By the Same Author. Pp. 
268, price 9d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE) 


LITERATURE, Biographical and Critical: de- 
signed mainly to show Ch: teristics of Style. By | 
W. Minto, M.A. Crown 8ro, “10s 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH 
POETS, from CHAUCFR to SHIBLEY. 
MINTO, M.A., Author of * A Manual of English 
Prose Literature.” Grows Svo, 9s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
CoLLtns, M.A. In 20 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s $d | 
each. Also in 10 volumes, neatly bound with calf 
or vellum back, price £2 10s, 






ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a| 


By JAMES | 


Practical Manual for Use in Schools. 
CURRIE, M.A. Eleventh Edition, 1s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin 


Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By | 
A. W. Ports, M.A., LL D., Head Master of the 


Fettes College, Edinburgh. and sometime Fellow | 






Co 


bridge, and the Rev. C. 
ster of Cargilfield Pre- 
.and late Scholar of 


of St. John’s College, 
DARNELL, M.A., Head 
paratory School, Ed 








Colleges, 


3s 6d. 


Pembroke and Dowr Cambridge. 


Second Edition, feap. Sv 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


of MODERN GEO-! 


By W™ | 


[BURNS AND OATES’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 








| NEW and IMPORTANT _ on CHURCH and 
| ATE. 

| 

| CATHOLIC CHURCH and CHRISTIAN 
STATE. A Series of Essays on the Relation of 
| the Church to the Civil Power. Translated, with 
| the Author's permission, from the German of Dr. 
JOSEPH HERGENRUTHER, Professor of Canon Law 
and Ecclesiastical History at the University of 
Wurzburg. 2 vols., 20s. 


The LIFE of POPE PIUS the 


SEVENTH. By Mary H. ALLIES. Price 6s 6d. 


OUR -LADY’S DOWRY; or, How 
England Gained and Lost that Title. A Compila- 
tion by the Rev. T. E. Bripgett, C.SS.R. Crown 
8vo, with Four Illustrations by H. W. Brewer, Esq. 
Second Edition. 9s. 


The SPIRIT of FAITH; or, What 
must I do to believe? Five Lectures by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop HEDLEY, 0.S.B. 1s 6d. 


Also, by the same Author. 


|'WHO is JESUS CHRIST? 


Lectures. 1s 4d. 





Five 


| 
} 
| The SACRIFICE of the EUCHARIST, 
and other Doctrines of the Catholic Church, ex- 
plained and vindicated. By the Rev. CHARLES B. 
Gars1bz, M.A., author of the “ Prophet of Carmel,” 

&c. With the Imprimatur of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. 5s 6d. 


The SECRET WARFARE of FREE- 
MASONRY against CHURCH and STATE. Trans- 
lated from the German. With an Introduction. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


FREEMASONRY, a Study of. From 
the French of Monseigneur DUPANLOUP, Bishop 
of Orleans. 2s. 


The TRUE and the FALSE INFALLI- 
BILITY ofthe POPES. A Controversial Reply to 
Dr. Schulte. By Dr. JOSEPH FESSLER, F.M., late 
Bishop of St. Polten, in Austria. Translated from 
the Third Edition by AmMBROSE ST. JOHN, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revized, 3s. 


The BIBLE and the RULE of FAITH. 
By Abbé Louis NAZAIRE BéGIN, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University, Laval. Translated 
from the French by G. M. WARD. With the Im- 
primaturs of the Cardinal Archbishop, and the 
Archbishop of Quebec. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


SAINT THOMAS of AQUIN.—The 
| Life and Labours of. By Archbishop VAUGHAN, 
O.S.B. Abridged and edited by Canon VAUGHAN, 
Monk of the English Benedictine Congregation. 
With Photographic Frontispiece of the Saint, 8s 6d, 


The PERSECUTIONS of ANNAM: a 
History of Christianity in Cochin China and Ton- 
king. With Maps, &c. By Je HN R. SHORTLAND, 

M. . Canon of Plymouth. Dedicated to the Very 

Rey. Dr. NEWMAN. 6s. 


|The BIBLE in the MIDDLE-AGES ; 
with Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
Socialand Religious Aspects of Medieval Europe. 
| By LEICESTER AMBROSE BUCKINGHAM, 1 vol., pp. 
| 306. 63; published at 7s 6d. 


PEACE THROUGH the TRUTH; or, 

Essays on Subjects connected with Dr, Pusey's 
Rirenicon. By Rev. T. Harper, SJ. 

. Part [. 1 vol. Svo, 2ls. 














Second 








Also, uniformly printed. 


FIRST SERIES of above WORK. 


| Syvo, 153. 


| 


| ZEAL in the WORK of the MINISTRY ; 
| or, the Means by which every Priest may render 
his Ministry Honourable and Fruitful. By the 
Abbé Dusois. Translated from the Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 103 6d. This Work in English is 
| scarce. 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT’S 
LETTERS to a SCHOOLFELLOW, 1827-1830. 
Translated from the French by C. F. AUDLEY. 

| With Portrait, 5s, 


DAME DOLORES, or the WISE NUN 
of EASTONMERE; and other Stories. By the 
Author of * Tyborne,” &e. 4s. 





|NORTON BROADLAND; or, Recol- 


lections of my Youth. Edited by FABIAN. 68. 





LONDON: 17 AND 18 PORTMAN STREET; AND 63 


PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Author of “ A Short History of the English People.” 


“ Uniformly good, and far ahead of any small school 
histories that have appeared before them.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

“The Primersare models of simplicity, compression, 
and clearness.” —Nonconformist. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 


RB. Morais, LL.D. 18mo, cloth, ls. 


HISTORY of ROME. By the Rev. M. 


CREIGHTON, M.A. With 11 Maps, 18mo, Is. 


HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. 


FyFre, M.A. With5 Maps. 18mo, Is, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the 
Rev. StoprorD Brookr, M.A. 18mo, Is. 
[Jmmediately. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
1, GENERAL SKETCH of EURO. 


PEAN HISTORY. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. Fourth Edition. 18mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


“Tt supplies the great want of a good foundation for 
historical teaching. The scheme is an excellent one, 
and this instalment has beon executed in a way that 
promises much for the yolumes thatare yet to appear.” 
Educational Times. 


2. HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Edith 
THompson. Fourth Edition. 18mo, 23 6d. 

“Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and 
accuracy of statement, are the characteristics of this 
little volume, It is a trustworthy text-book.”"—/a!/ 
Mall Gazette. 

“Upon the whole, this manual is the best sketch of 
English history for the use of young people we havo 
yet met with.”"—Athenzum. 


3. HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 


MARGARET MACARTHUR. 18mo, 2s. 


“ An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, 
and putting them in the clearest and most impartial 
light attainable.”— Guardian. 


4, HISTORY of ITALY. By the Rev. 


W. Hunt, M.A. 18mo, 3s. 


* It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors 
eseeesth@ Bame scrupulous care about fidelity in details. 
eseeelt is distinguished, too, by information on art, 
architecture, and social politics, in which the writer's 
grasp is seen by the firmness and clearness of his 
touch."—LZducational Times. 


5. HISTORY of GERMANY. By J. 


Sime, M.A. 18mo, 3s. 


“A remarkably clear and impressive History of 
Germany.” —Siandard. 


6. HISTORY of AMERICA. By J. A. 


DoYLe. With Maps. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


“Mr. Doyle has performed his task with admirable 
carefulness and clearness, and for the first time we 
have for schools an accurate and interesting history of 
America fsom the earliest to the present time.”— 
Standard. 

*,* Others in preparation. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 
FREEMAN, DC.L. With 5 Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Third Edition. 2 vols. extra fcap. 
8vo, 5s each. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in 
a Series of Historical Selections from the Best 
Authorities. Edited and Arranged by E. M. 
SEWELL and CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 6s each. 


A SUMMARY of MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. MICHELET, and 
continued to the Present Time, by M. C. M. Srup- 
SON. Globe Syo, 4s 6d. 


SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. 


©. OTTé. With Maps. Globe &vo, 6s. 








THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
MR, JOHN RICHARD GREEN'S 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
With Coloured Maps, Genealogival Tables, and Chro- 
nological Annals. Crown Svo, 8s 6.1. 

“We know of no record of the whole drama of Eng- 
lish history to be compared with it. We know of none 
that is so distinctly a work of genius.....The early 
history is admirably done; the clear and full narrative 
which Mr. Green is able to put together of the earliest 
days of the English people is a wonderful contrast to 
the confused and pre scientifle talk so common in 
most of the books which it is to be hoped Mr. Green's 
volume will displace."—Pa!i Mall Gazette. 

“To say that Mr. Green's is better than those which 
have preceded it, would be to convey a very inadequate 
idea of its merits. It stands alone as the one general 
history of the country, for the sake of which all others, 
if young and old are wi-e, will be speedily and surely 
set aside.”"—Acadeny. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS, 


UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 
PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, AND 
BALFOUR STEWART. 

“ They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their in- 
struction, simple in style, and admirable in plan.”"— 

Educational Times. 
The following are now ready :— 


CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Profess. r of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester. Fifih Edition. 18mo, illustrated, Is. 


PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, 
F.R.S, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. Fifth Edition, 18mo, illus- 
trated, Ls. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. 
Gelkte, F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy at Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, 

18mo, Illustrated, Is. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. 
With numerous [ilustrations. Second Edition. 
18mo, ls. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, 
MD., F.BS. Vith numerous Illustrations. 
18mo, Is. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, 


F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 1Smo, is. 
n preparation. 


I 
INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. Huxley, 
BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, CB. 


F.R.S., President of the Royal Society. 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 
ANATOMY.— ELEMENTARY LES- 


SONS in ANATOMY. By St. Georez Mivarr, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, és 6d. 


ASTRONOMY.— POPULAR ASTRO- 
MOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir G. B. Arry, 
Astronomer-Royal. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ASTRONOMY.—ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations, 
By J. NorMAN Lockyer, F.R.S With Coloured 
Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun. Stars, and 
Nebule. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS 
on the SAME, Is 6d. 


BOTANY.—LESSONS in ELEMENT- 
ARY BOTANY. With Illustrations. By Prof. 
OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.—LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscor, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
lithographs of the Solar Spectra. New Edition. 
18mo, 4s 6d. 


CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, adapted to 


the Same. By T. E. THorpe. Is; Key, ls 


CHEMISTRY.—_OWENS COLLEGE 
JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By F. Jones. With Preface by Prof. Roscoz. New 
Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


LOGIC.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
in LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By 
Prof. JEVONS, F.R.S. With Copious Questions and 
Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. 
New Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY.—LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 
Tilustrations. By Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. New 
Edition. 18mo, 4s 64.—QUESTIONS on the 
SAME, Is 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.— 
POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. By 
MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. With Questions. 
New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


PHYSICS.—LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSICS. By BaLrour STEWART, 
F.R.S., Professor cf Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. . With Coloured Diagram and 
numerous lilustrations. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


STEAM.—An ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on STEAM. By J. Perry, B.E., 
Whitworth Scholar, late Lecturer in Phsyics at 
Clifton College. With Illustrations, Numerical 
Examples, and Exercises. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

*,* Others to follow. 











By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S.: 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. 18mo, 33 64. 
MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 
Examples. New E.ition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New E.lition. 18mo, 2s 6d.—K EY, 63 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples. New Ejition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
—KEY, 8s 6d. 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With numer- 
ous Examples, New Elition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 
ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
—KEY, 10s 64. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s.—KEY, 10s 6d, 

A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 

A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Examples. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo,7s6d. ~ 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. With Examples. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALOCU- 
LUS. With Examples. Fourth Edition. OCrowa 
8vo, 10s 6d. 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
of THREE DIMENSIONS, Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, 4a. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 
With Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


With 


Fourth Edition. 





By the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A: 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Thirteenth 
Edition. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 64.—KEY, 8s 64. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With Answers. 
Crown 8vo0, limp cloth, 2s 6d. Separately, Part L., 
ls ; Part IL, ls —ANSWERS, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC. For 
National and Elementary Schools. 18mo. Or 


separately, Part L., 2d; Part IL, 34; Part ICL, 7d. 
With ANSWERS, 18mo, ls 6d.—KEY, 4s 6d. 


EXAMINATION-PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. 
In Four Parts. New Edition. 18mo, 1s 6d. Ditto, 
with ANSWERS, 18mo, Is 94.—K EY, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 
18mo, 3s. Or Parts I. and IL, 10d each; and Part 
I{L, 1s —KEY, Complete, 1Smo, 6s 6d; or, Three 
Parts, 2s 6d each. 

The METRIC SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC: 
its Principles and Application. With numerous 
Examples. Written expressly for Standard V. in 
National Schools. Fourth Edition. 
sewed, 3d. 

A CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM, for 
School Walls. On Roller, Ils 6d; on Roller, 
Mounted and Varnished, 3s 6d. Third Edition. 
With a Fuall-length METRE-MEASURE, Sub- 
divided into Decimétres, Centimétres, and Milli- 
metres. 

Also, a SMALL CHART, on Card. 14. 

EASY LESSONS in ARITHMETIC. Com- 
bining Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
and Dictation, Part L. for Standard L in National 
Schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, sewed, 9.1. 


EXAMINATION-CARDS on ARITHMETIC, 
Standards [V. and V. in a Box, price 1s 6d each. 
(The other Standards shortly.) . 


By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., 
Head Master of King's College School, London :— 
CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 

TORY. Eighth Edition. With Maps, 18mo, 4s 6d. 
CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. Fifth Edition. With Maps, 18mo, 5s 6d. 
CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Cheaper Edition. 1s 6d. 


FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM. 
With Scripture Proofs. For Junior Classes and 


18mo, cloth, 


Schools. 18mo, 6d. 

SHILLING BOOK of OLD-TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. For National and Elementary 
Schools. 18mo. 

SHILLING BOOK of NEW-TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 18mo. 


A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION for CON- 
FIRMATION and FIRST COMMUNION. With 
Prayers and Devotions. 32mo, 2s. 

The ORDER of CONFIRMATION. 
Prayers and Devotions. 32mo, 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION. Witb Prayers and 
Devotions for the Newly Confirmed. 32mo, 6d. 


With 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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i i >LINY. —SEL ECTED LETTERS (tor S shools). With | QHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. c 
Greek and Latin Classics. I Notes. By the late C. E. Pricuarp, M.A., and | and W. ALpIS Wricat, MA, Tiny Gol “Ay 
IDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- | pr Bernarp, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. Cambridge. Hamlet, 2s; The ‘Tempes t, ls 6 loge. 





CON. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4to, 36s. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged from the 


; 1 e Me caine ane 
FPRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of EARLY LATIN. Senne told, Maen ee Micharg 
With Introductions and Notes. By J. Worps- ’ 


above, chiefly for Use of Schools. Sixteenth Edi- } worrs, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose Col., Oxford. Svo, 18s. HAUCER.—The Prologue to the C anterbury Talgs. 
tion, carefully Revised throughout. Square, 7s 6d. ; ~“ The Knightes Tale; The Nonne Presteg Tale, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. Edited by R. Monuts. 6th Edition, extra feap. 890, 9464 


“ ‘SGREEK GRA) R, Eighteenth 
\ a nee! — : ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed | (YHAUCER.—T he Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopaa; The 
: nly for the Use of Junior Students in the Uni- Monkes Tale; Tha Clerkes Tale: The Squie 
A GRE 2K PRIMER in ENGLISH, for the Use of | versities. By T. FOWLER, M.A. Professor of Logic, | Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. SKEAT, MLA, ine 
Deginners. By the Right Rev. CHARLES WoRrDS- | Oxford, Fifth Edition, with a Collection of Examples. | S8vo, 4s 6d. cap. 








worTH. D.C.L. Bishop of St. Andrew's. Fourth Edition. | Extra feap. 8vo, 33 6d, GPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. and Mf 
Bae tap Sve, SoS" HE ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed | Designed chietly for the Use of Schools, With 
HE ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES and mainly for the Use of Students in the Universities. troduction, Notes, & Glossary. By G. W. Krronty, ¥. . 
AESCHINES onthe CROWN. With Introductory | By the same Author. 2nd Edition. Extrafeap. 8vo, 68. b00k E ighth Edition. Extra feap. 8yo, 2s 64, 
a a. - QELECTIONS from BERKELEY with an Introdac- jook Ti. Third Bition. 2s 6d. 

H. Simcox, M.A. 8vo, 12s. s tion and Notes. For the Use of Students in the H' )OKER.—ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. Book I, 
] \MER.—ODYSSEY. Books I-XII. (for Schools). | Universities. By Professor A. C. Frasex, LL.D. Edited by R. W. Ciurca, M.A., Dean of St 
3y W. W. Merry, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra | Crown 8vo, 7s 61. Paul's. Second Enition, Extra feap. Svo, 2s, 

‘ ehetog ~ St MS Te A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. For the » ACON.—ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. Edited 
QOPHOCL ES. The Plays and Fragments. With Use of Schools By J. E. Tuoro.p Rogers, M.A., , by W. ALpts WricHt, M.A. Second Edition, 


. English Notes and Introductions. By Lew1s Camp- | formerly Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. | Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


B 4L, M.A., Professor of Greek. St. Andrew's. 2 vols. | Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s 6d. MILTON.—POEMS. | E:lited by R. C. Browne, M.A, 

ol. I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS—OEDIPUS COLO- - + and Associate of King’s College, London. 2vols. 

Ni US—ANTIGONE. 8vo, I4s. Mathematics, &c. Fourth Editi , Extra feap. 8vo, 63 6d. Sold separ. 
COPHOCLES. ‘The Text of the Seven Plays. By the HE SCHOLAR'S ARITHMETIC. With Answers to | ately, Vol. L., 48; Vol. IL, 3s. 

same Editor. Extra feap. 8yo, 4s 6.1. the Examples. By Lewis HEensuey, M.A., for- \ ILTON.—The AREOPAGITICA. With Introdue. 

+ . : m merly Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, | 4 tion and Notes. By J. W. ae. ES, MLA, late 

a ae = a ba bape g eee Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s 6. Fellow of Chvist's Coll., Cambridge. Extra feap, 8v0, 3s 
ue. y Professor PBELL A., and KVELY) ale a . P eee PER ati 

:BoTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College Oxford. HE SCHOLAR'S ALGEBRA. An _ Introductory RYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. Edited by W, p, 

Aneert, BA. Pullow of Belliot Come oe T Work on Algebra. By thesame Author. Crown Cuaisti&, M.A. 2nd Edition. Extra feap, fon 38 Gd. 





OEDIPUS REX. Is 91.—OEDIPUS COLONEUS. | g., 4. ¢ 
hiendncseine YOPE.—With Introduction aud Notes. By Marx 


1s 94,—ANTIGONE. Is 9d. 
HEOCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. By H. | °OK-KEEPING. By R.G. C. Hamilton and John | © Parrisox, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 





. »anephs : > ll, Co-Ex: miners in Book-keeping for the Essay on Man. Fifth Edition. Extra feap, 8yo. 1 
KYNASTON. M.A. (late Snow), Head Master of a Bias 8H} Bi i ra feap. 8¥o0, 1363, 
Cheltenham College. 2nd Edition. Extra fep. 8vo, 4s 6d. recat cr New and Enlarged Edition. Extra i Satires and Epistles. Second Edition. 2s, 
‘ . . ical: Siete ‘ YURKE.—SELECT WORKS. Edited, with Int 
7ENOPHON. Selections (for Schools). With Notes : £ TE 5 ag 2 ntro- 
p and Maps. By J. S. Puinnpotts. B.C.L., Head TRE eo on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. duction an B.... . ~* by hg J. PAYNE, MA. of 


Part I. Third Editii fA “By J. Clerk Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of | Lincoln's lan, Be 


Master of Bedford School. Third Editiion. 


“a . ae Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. Vol. L. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the 
Extra feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 2 vols, 8yo, £1 Lis 6d. Two Speeches on America. Extra feap. 8¥o, 43 Gi. 
~ PECIMENS of GREEK DIALECTS ; being a Fourth Vol. LI. Reflections on the French Revolution. 5a. 
I Greek Reader. With Introductions and Notes. History. ‘OWPER. Edited, with Life, Introducti 
By W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra feap. Svo, 4s 6d. ELECT CHARTERS and other ILLUSTRATIONS | C(O ee eee eer CCROTERN, and 
Oot ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History, | ~ Notes. by 4.7. Gairerta, BA, 
7VIFTH GREEK READER. Part I. Selections from from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward L. Vol. 1. The I idactic Poems of 1732: with Selections 
+ Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introduc- | Arranged and Edited by W. Stunps, M.A., Regius eo the Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783, Extra feap, 
tions and Notes. By EvyeLyN ABport, M.A. 4s 6d. Professor of Modern History in the University of | 8¥0: 38 
N FLEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, By Joun | Oxford. Sccond Edition. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. ete Me Bn ra eg _ action, and Selections 
2 ciated é ae “ er . . oe ‘ he ) oO ‘oems, 3s. 
a B. ALLEN, M.A., Head Master of Perse Grammar A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, in 
School, Cambridge. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. <4 its Origin and Development. By Professor W. French Language and Literature. 
FIRST LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK. By the same | STUBBS. M.A. Vol. I, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, N ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARYof the FRENCH 


Author. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. cloth, 12s. Vol. I. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 12s. [Just published. 4.” LANGUAGE, with a Preface on the Principles of 


TY RRANT . Siemens ENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUSTRATIVE of | French Etymology. By A. BRACHET. Translated into 
A af ed faa - — By T. J. Nuns, M.A. G MODERN HISTORY. By H. B. Gzonrag, M.A. English by G. W. KircHin, M.A, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 
rons ‘a ‘i — ee ee Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Sma!! 4to, 12s. 3RACHETS HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the 
dE SAT. © VOMMCOArIes (TOF BCROOIS). Fart I. y ; , FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated into Englisi 
age +. 4 ~ > te HISTO N +f to the Year 1453. “ ws renee toto Ragnsa 
/ The Gallic War. With Notes and Maps. By C. A WwW = a ot sca Tables. By G ‘G. | by G. W. Krtcutn, M.A. Second Edition, with a New 
E. Mopar zy, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. W. Kir NMA. C F 8 103 6d. Index. Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 
Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d.—Part II. The + REECE town Svo, 10a 6 


Civil War, Book I. By same Editor. Extra fp. 8vo, 2s | Commies, crea. ood, wocmnes : 
OM) S SAV: LS. Ldited, wi ntro- 





Physical Science. 


YICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With Notes. HEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. WiILLIAM- duction and Notes, by GUSTAVE Masson. Extra fcap. 
By J. R. Kina, M.A, formerly Fellow and Tutor SON, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, | 8¥0, cloth, 2s 6d. 
of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 8yo, 10s 6d. University College, London. A New Edition, with | DACINE’S ANDROMAQUE, and CORNEILLE'S Le 
((ICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With English In- | Solutions. Extra feap. 8yo, 8s 6d. V MENTEUR. With Louis Racine’s Life of his 
troductions. Notes, and Appendices. By ALBERT TREATISE on HEAT. With numerous Woodcuta Father. ~ the same Editor. 2s 6d. 
ee a and Diagrams. Ry Batrovk Srewant, LUD. | YJOLIERE'S Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN and 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, Svo, 18s, F.R.S. 2nd Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo, 78 6d. RAC INE'S ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of 


(CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. Text. By thesame | 7\XERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY | Melitve By the same Editor. 2s 6d. 
Editor. Extra feap, 8yo, 4s. (Laboratory Practice). By A. G. Vernon Har- GELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of 
ERO.SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools), | COURT, MA., F.R.S., Leo's Reader in Chemistry; and |) MADAME DE SEVIGNE and her CHIEF CON- 
be By the late C. E. A a H. G. MADAN, M.A. Series I., Qualitative Exercises. | TEMPORARIES. By the same Editor. 33. 


and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 33. eS Seen eee VOYAGE autour de ma CHAMBRE, by Xavier de 
ICERO. Selection of Interesting and Descriptive English Language and Literature. Maistre; Ourika, by Madame de Duras; La Dot 


“sats - S rae = gdnda tad de Suzette, by Fievée; Les Jumeanx de |’ Hotel Corneille, 
MA. “Assistant Master at ‘Halleybury College, in | ON, te PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By E. | py Edmond About, &c. By the same Editor. 28 6 
Three Parts, Second Edition. Extra feap. 8¥0, 48 6d. | Sonool barra fos Ske ke Gl” Of Uppingham | 15 EGNARD’S Le JOUEUR, and BRUEY'Sand PALA- 

Pi xiese singles genta U PRAT’S Le GRONDEUR. With Notes. By the 


Each Part separately, limp, 1s 6d. 
omreneey = . YRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, designed to serve as Editor. 2s 6d. 
(CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Introduction and Cr" an Bzereise and et dig Pod appear agai —* 
Notes. By W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. Language. By E THRING, M.A. Extra feap. vo, 3s 6d. I OUIS XIV. and bis CONTEMPORARIES, Wik 
RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. Extra : ad Kigpdiea edioaty sihains des 4 Biographical Notices, Notes, Historical Tables, 
feap. Svo, 3s 6d. N ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING-BOORK, | and Genealogical Lists. By thesame Editor. 2s 6d. 








"i ats ail ” a a , < for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. (Just ready. 
ORNELIUS N EPOS. With Notes. 3y OSCAR | Tancock. MA. ., Assistant-Master in Sherborne School. 5 
BROWNING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3a 6d. German Classics. 


GP: THE’S EGMONT. With a Life of Goethe, &c. 
By C. A. BucuuermM, Phil. Doc., Sear eee 


Spe With a Commentary. Vol. I. The Odes, THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By 
College, London. Extra feap. 8yo, 


Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By Epwarp C. J. EARLE. M cane time Professorof Anglo-Sazor 
WICKHAM, M.A., Head ‘Master of Welilngton College. | Oxted Sep cd iota time Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 

aiapaedaey cael cob Wiaiace acento oe QCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. With « Life o 

LIVY, Books IX. By J. R. Seevey, M.A., Regins | SO’ Revised Edition With Tatodustion, Noten, and Schiller, an Historical and Critical Iatroduetion, 

, Bo —A. yJ. it, SEELEY, M.A., gius te avise y ‘on. Tit ‘tion, Notes, ¢ eae sr ag “hee ae th aaioen ty the 

4 Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. Book Glosaari i Tedex.. By R. Mounis. LL.D. and W. W. rey vay ee ee eo 


Sec Editior 70. 6g . Py 33 Gd. 
I. Second Edition, 8vo, 6s. SKEAT, M.A. Part II, From Robert of Gloucester to iit eR es wee ar 
LIVY. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and | Gower, (A.D. 1293 to A.D. 1393). Second Edition. PENSE RIES ven SS ee 
4 Maps. By H. Lee-WakNner, M.A., Assistant- | Extra fcap. 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d, With @ Life of Lessing, Critical Commentary 
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VID. Selections for the Use of Schoc i _| der” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Introduction, rE omy r 
OM troductions, Note, eo. By W. Mausay ALA, | Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. | [)4NTE—SELECTION 3 from te INTERNS, OS 
Edited by G.G. RAMs AY, M.A., Professor of Humanity, | Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. RA: A asist ey = Lk ile ybut ke College. Extra 
Glasgow. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 53 6d. THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS the | feap. 8vo, cluth, 4s 6d. 
DERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a Translation | —., SLOWMAN. By Wittiam Languaxn, Edited, | pyssso_ta GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. Cantos 
and Commentary. By Professor ContneTon, M.A, | With Notes, by W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Second Edition. T L-L. With Intro n and Notes the same 
Ediled by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A. 8yo, 7s 6d. Extra feap. Svo, 4s Gd. Editor. Extra fe ae 2s 6d. - 
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